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I 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS  IN  ENGLAND 

In  a  former  article  in  this  Review  for  November,  1897,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  summarize  the  chief  facts  respecting  the 
progress  of  popular  education  in  England.  That  article  dealt 
chiefly  with  the  legislation  which  affected  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  ended  by  a  statement  that  in  regard  to  other  educa¬ 
tional  questions — e.  g.,  the  organization  of  secondary  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  lines  recommended  by  the  commission  of  1896, 
the  registration  of  qualified  teachers,  and  the  reconstruction  of 
the  University  of  London — no  substantial  advance  had  then 
been  made.  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  present  paper  to  continue 
the  narrative,  and  to  show  that,  under  each  of  these  several 
heads,  the  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  genuine  progress,  and  by  the  adoption  of  some 
public  measures  which  promise  to  bear  valuable  fruit  in  the 
near  future. 

To  revert  briefly  in  the  first  place  to  the  subject  of  primary 
instruction,  I  may  remind  your  readers  that  we  have  a  system 
which  partly  depends  on  the  aid  and  direction  of  the  central 
government,  and  partly  on  local  and  voluntary  effort.  In  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  with  a  population  of  32,091,907,  and  an  esti¬ 
mated  school  population  of  5,348,641,  there  are  5,654,092 
scholars  on  the  roll  of  public  elementary  schools,  and  an 
average  attendance  thruout  the  year  of  4,636,938  or  82  per 
cent.  The  statistics  of  popular  education  in  England  are 
generally  based  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  number  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  fourteen,  who  need  accommo¬ 
dation  in  public  elementary  schools,  amounts  to  one-sixth 
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of  the  entire  population.  All  public  elementary  schools  alike 
are  inspected  by  the  Education  Department,  and  receive  annual 
grants;  the  total  sum  thus  disbursed  by  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  amounting  in  1900  to  £8,723,538.  Those  of  the  schools 
which  are  known  as  “  volmitary  ”  have  been  established  by 
religious  bodies  and  derive  a  portion  of  their  income  from  the 
contributions  of  the  churches.  In  them  it  is  permissible  to  give 
instruction  in  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  the  body  to  which 
they  belong.  On  the  other  hand,  those  schools  which  are 
known  as  board  schools  are  dependent,  in  part,  on  the  rates 
raised  locally  by  the  school  boards  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1870.  In  these  religious  instruction  is 
also  given,  but  the  Act  of  Parliament  forbids  the  use  of  sec¬ 
tarian  formularies  or  catechisms.  The  voluntary  schools  are 
chiefly  those  connected  with  the  Established  Church,  and  in 
rural  districts  are  often  the  only  public  elementary  schools 
accessible  to  the  children.  The  board  schools  are  to  be  found 
in  greater  numbers  in  towns;  in  London,  for  example,  the  total 
number  of  children  in  attendance  at  voluntary  schools,  includ¬ 
ing  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  the  Catholics,  and  the 
Wesleyans  is  174,702,  and  in  the  schools  of  the  board  is  439,- 
744.  Year  by  year  the  discrepancy  becomes  greater,  the 
number  of  board  schools  thruout  the  country  increases,  and 
that  of  the  voluntary  schools  either  remains  stationary  or  gradu¬ 
ally  declines.  The  total  voluntary  subscriptions  also  show  a 
tendency  to  diminish,  relatively  to  the  amount  derived  from 
public  sources;  for  while,  as  I  have  shown,  the  central  govern¬ 
ment  contributes  nearly  nine  million  sterling,  and  the  local  rates 
have  produced  £2,704,564,  the  voluntary  contributions  amount 
only  to  £782,231.  These  facts  point  to  the  probability  of  some 
early  readjustment  of  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  religious 
bodies  which  at  one  time  contributed  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  of  the  total  cost  of  elementary  education,  and  which  now  ! 
furnish  less  than  one-fourteenth.  The  necessary  corollary  to 
the  large  increase  in  the  contribution  from  public  funds  is  a 
corresponding  diminution  in  the  amount  of  control  exercised  by 
private  or  sectarian  committees.  One  may  therefore  expect  that 
ere  long  it  will  be  found  expedient  to  add  to  those  committees 
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some  representatives  of  the  public,  who  may  exert  substantial 
influence  over  the  management.  The  manifest  tendency  of 
our  age  is  to  make  public  education  less  denominational,  and 
more  national  or  municipal  in  its  character. 

An  important  change  has  recently  been  made  in  the  mode  of 
distributing  the  Parliamentary  grant  from  the  central  depart¬ 
ment.  Since  that  department  neither  appoints  the  teachers,  pro¬ 
motes  them,  pays  them,  nor  dismisses  them,  it  has  hitherto  had 
no  other  means  of  stimulating  popular  education  and  keeping 
up  a  high  standard,  except  by  making  grants  in  aid  to  local 
managers,  and  by  graduating  those  grants  in  proportion  to  the 
degrees  of  efficiency  attained  in  the  schools  and  certified  by  Her 
Majesty’s  inspectors  after  due  examination.  The  system  of 
“  payment  by  results,”  generally  associated  with  the  name  of 
Mr.  Robert  Lowe,  afterwards  Lord  Sherbrooke,  was  at  first 
(1863)  applied  in  a  somewhat  crude  fashion;  the  grant  being 
assessed  solely  on  a  computation  of  the  number  of  scholars 
who  could  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  Other  subjects  were  afterwards  added  to  this 
modest  curriculum,  and  the  system  of  grants  was,  further  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  recognition  of  discipline  and  good  methods  as  factors 
in  the  assessment.  But  experience  proved  that  this  plan  of 
measuring  the  value  of  each  part  of  the  school  work  and 
assigning  to  it  a  money  equivalent  tended  to  encourage  among 
teachers  the  mischievous  habit  of  considering  whether  this  or 
that  teaching  would  pay  in  examinations,  and  proved  other¬ 
wise  unfavorable  to  a  true  conception  of  the  proper  work  of  a 
school.  Accordingly,  the  most  recent  regulations  of  the  Educa¬ 
tion  Department  make  one  liberal  grant  almost  uniformly  to 
all  schools  that  are  tolerably  efficient,  and  at  the  same  time 
substitute  a  general  inspection  of  methods  and  organization  as 
a  test  of  efficiency,  for  the  former  plan  of  individual  examina¬ 
tion  of  scholars.  This  change  obviously  leaves  larger  discre¬ 
tion  than  heretofore  to  the  teachers,  and  has  been  generally 
welcomed.  Whether  or  not  some  other  guarantees  may  yet 
be  needed  for  thoroness  and  exactness  in  instruction  remains 
to  be  seen. 

Another  point  of  some  importance  in  connection  with  our 
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primary  schools  is  at  this  moment  under  discussion.  The 
grants  made  by  Parliament  have  always  been  specially  voted 
and  appropriated  for  elementary  instruction  only,  and  the  Act 
of  1870,  which  called  school  boards  into  existence,  empowered 
them  to  levy  local  rates  and  to  apply  the  moneys  so  raised  exclu¬ 
sively  to  elementary  education.  But  the  zeal  of  many  school 
boards,  and  the  existence  among  the  artisan  class  of  a  growing 
desire  for  prolonged  education,  have  led  to  the  establishment  in 
London  and  many  of  our  chief  industrial  centers  of  “  higher 
grade  schools,”  corresponding  in  character  to  the  Scales  pri- 
maires  superieurcs  of  France.  These  are  not  in  the  true  sense 
secondary  schools,  and  are  in  nowise  intended  to  lead  upward 
to  colleges  or  universities;  but  they  take  the  scholar  who  has 
made  good  use  of  the  elementary  school  up  to  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen  and  provide  for  him  a  developed  program  of  studies  on 
the  same  lines,  up  to  fifteen  or  sixteen.  These  schools  supply 
a  real  want  and  are  rapidly  growing  in  usefulness  and  in  favor 
with  the  more  intelligent  parents.  But  the  question  has  arisen, 
whether  such  a  prolongation  of  the  school  course  beyond  the  age 
of  fourteen — the  statutory  limit  of  compulsory  education — 
is  consistent  with  the  intention  of  the  Education  Acts;  and 
whether  such  additional  subjects  as  are  taught  in  the  higher 
grade  schools — e.  g.,  a  modern  language,  mathematics,  and 
various  branches  of  physical  science — come  properly  within 
the  domain  of  elementary  instruction.  The  more  enterprising  of 
the  school  boards  have  answered  this  question  for  themselves; 
and  have  made  generous  provision  both  for  higher  grade  day 
schools  and  for  evening  continuation  schools.  Further,  they 
have  not  hesitated  to  employ  the  rates  in  aid  of  such  schools, 
and  even  to  make  admission  to  them  gratuitous.  A  recent 
judicial  decision  upheld  the  action  of  an  official  auditor  who 
had  ruled  that  the  application  of  the  rates  to  the  teaching  of 
advanced  subjects  was  ultra  vires  on  the  part  of  the  board. 
There  will  doubtless  be  an  appeal  to  a  higher  court  against 
this  decision;  and  if  that  appeal  should  fail.  Parliament  will 
soon  be  imperatively  called  on  to  make  such  new  provisions  as 
will  legalize  the  continuance  of  these  higher  elementary  schools, 
and  even  sanction  their  further  increase  and  development.  • 
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The  settlement  of  this  question  on  a  right  basis  will  be  ren¬ 
dered  more  easy  by  the  fact  that  in  the  last  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  an  Act  was  passed  constituting  a  lx>anl  of  education. 
It  distinctly  contemplated  a  large  extension  of  the  functions 
of  the  Education  Department  beyond  the  boundaries  of  ele¬ 
mentary  instruction.  The  new  Iwarcl,  while  continuing  to  dis¬ 
charge  all  the  duties  heretofore  fulfilled  by  the  central  authority, 
is  also  empowered  to  co-ordinate  and  bring  into  helpful  rela¬ 
tions  other  departments  of  the  public  service  concerned  with 
education.  For  example,  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
which  has  had  cognizance  of  drawing,  manual  instruction,  ex¬ 
perimental  science  and  the  like,  is  no  longer  to  have  a  separate 
existence  and  to  administer  separate  grants  of  public  money 
in  respect  of  those  subjects;  but  is  to  l^ecome  a  department  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  In  like  manner,  the  powers  of  the 
Charity  Commission,  to  which  has  hitherto  been  assigned  the 
framing  of  all  schemes  relating  to  educational  endowments,  are 
transferred  by  the  new  Act  to  the  Board  of  Education.  Other 
provisions  contemplate  the  insj^ection  of  intermediate  and 
higher  schools,  the  registration  of  qualified  teachers,  and  the 
organization  of  secondary  instruction  generally.  The  Act  also 
establishes  a  Consultative  Committee,  consisting  of  persons 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  to  l)e  “  qualified  to  represent  the  views 
of  universities  and  other  bodies  interested  in  education,”  to 
advise  the  lx)ard  on  any  matters  which  may  from  time  to  time 
be  referred  to  them.  This  is  a  novel  and  somewhat  bold  experi¬ 
ment  in  administration,  but  it  has  in  it  great  possibilities  of 
future  usefulness,  since  it  recognizes  for  the  first  time  the  need 
of  keeping  the  central  government  in  close  touch  with  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession,  and  with  other  experts  from  without.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  to  whom  as  Lord  President  of  the  Council  it  fell 
to  make  the  selection  of  the  first  memt)ers  of  this  committee, 
has  interpreted  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  a  generous 
spirit;  since,  with  the  excq)tion  of  two  former  vice  presidents 
of  the  Council — Sir  William  Hart-Dyke  and  Mr.  Arthur  Ac- 
land — the  list  contains  the  names  of  no  present  or  former  officer 
of  the  Department;  but  is  comprised  entirely  of  representatives 
of  the  universities,  public  schools,  corporations  of  teachers,  emi- 
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nent  schoolmasters  and  mistresses,  and  public  men  known  to 
possess  exceptional  experience  and  influence  in  regard  to  edu¬ 
cational  questions.  The  committee  is  thus  a  very  strong  one, 
and  is  sure  to  become  more  and  more  influential  as  its  work 
develops.  Already  it  is  known  to  have  directed  its  attention 
to  the  registration  of  teachers  and  to  the  inspection  of  secondary 
and  higher  schools,  problems  of  some  complexity,  but  of  seri¬ 
ous  importance.  The  results  of  its  deliberations  have  not  yet 
been  made  public. 

In  connection  with  the  general  scheme  of  reorganization  con¬ 
templated  by  the  Board  of  Education  Act,  much  discussion  has 
arisen  respecting  the  scope  and  meaning  of  “  technical  ”  instruc¬ 
tion  and  the  place  which  such  instruction  should  hold  in  the 
entire  educational  scheme.  To  the  public,  tho  in  a  some¬ 
what  vague  way,  the  word  “  technical  ”  has  had  during  several 
years  a  very  alluring  sound.  Its  popularity  was  founded  on 
a  genuine  and  not  unreasonable  conviction  that  hitherto  our 
school  methods  had  been  too  bookish ;  and  that  the  literary  side 
of  education  had  been  encouraged  at  the  expense  of  that  prac¬ 
tical  training  which  brings  the  pupil  into  contact  with  the 
facts  and  the  resources  of  Nature,  and  which  calls  into  exercise 
the  visual  and  tactual  powers,  and  prepares  the  learner  for  the 
business  of  life.  In  our  manufactures,  and  in  every  department 
of  industry,  there  has  arisen  a  very  general  demand  for  more 
of  that  skill  which  is  the  product  of  training  and  special  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge,  and  there  has  also  been  a  g^rowing  sense  of  our 
national  deficiencies  in  these  respects.  Many  persons  have 
urged  that  in  the  reorganized  board  of  education  there  should 
be  three  departments — ^primary,  secondary,  and  technical. 
Fortunately  the  government  has  not  accepted  this  rather 
illogical  classification  of  the  agencies  at  its  command.  For 
"  primary  and  secondary  ”  are  intelligible  terms,  the  distinction 
between  them  being  mainly  determined  by  the  age  to  which  the 
student’s  school  course  extends;  neither  term  carries  with  it 
any  connotation  which  includes  or  excludes  particular  sub¬ 
jects  of  instruction.  But  “  technical  ”  instruction  does  not 
form  a  co-ordinate  or  third  department  of  a  complete  educa¬ 
tional  scheme.  It  rather  describes  a  particular  kind  of  prac- 
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tical  discipline  which  enters  in  its  due  proportion  into  every 
department  of  instruction,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high 
school  and  to  the  university.  It  includes  manual  and  visual 
training,  some  practical  knowledge  of  physical  science,  and  the 
application  of  science  to  industry,  and  to  the  enrichment  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  resources  of  life.  The  full  importance  of 
this  view  of  education  is  now  officially  recognized  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  special  officer  of  the  new  board,  charged  with 
the  oversight  and  direction  of  technical  instruction,  but  acting 
in  subordination  to  the  general  secretaries  both  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  sections  of  the  central  board,  and  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  old  Science  and  Art  Department,  any  longer  an 
independent  or  separate  section  of  the  public  service. 

Foreign  critics  and  observers  will  be  tempted  to  discover  a 
new  illustration  of  the  unpremeditated  and  casual  fashion  in 
which  the  irregular  fabric  of  English  education  has  been  built 
up,  when  they  learn  that  much  of  the  recent  public  interest  in 
“  technical  ”  education  and  a  large  part  of  the  funds  available 
for  promoting  it,  are  the  result  of  happy  accidents  rather  than 
deliberate  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  state.  In  1890  certain 
local  taxation  (customs  and  excise)  duties,  chiefly  derived  from 
the  licenses  for  the  sale  of  spirits,  were  by  Act  of  Parliament 
directed  to  be  paid  into  a  special  fund,  instead  of  the  general 
treasury;  and  it  was,  after  much  discussion,  determined  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  distribution  and  application  of  this  fund,  partly  in 
relief  of  local  rates  for  police  superannuation  and  other  local 
objects,  and  partly  for  purposes  oj  technical  instruction.  The 
county  councils  were  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  administering 
this  fund,  which  on  the  whole  amounts  to  nearly  one  million 
sterling  annually,  and  which  is  apportioned  to  the  several  dis¬ 
tricts  according  to  their  population.  The  sum  which  falls  to 
the  County  Council  of  London  for  technical  education  is  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  is  being  expended  by 
that  Council  upon  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  science 
classes,  workshops,  and  laboratories;  upon  the  establishment  of 
science  scholarships  open  to  the  competition  of  scholars  in  all 
public  schools,  and  tenable  at  polytechnics,  and  science  col¬ 
leges,  or  other  places  of  advanced  education.  The  local  coun- 
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cils  all  over  the  country  have  found  themselves  free  under  the 
terms  of  the  Act  to  try  various  experiments  and  to  supplement 
the  existing  educational  resources  by  making  new  and  excep¬ 
tional  provision  for  such  special  instruction  in  industry,  manu¬ 
facture,  or  commerce  as  appeared  best  adapted  to  meet  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  needs  of  the  several  districts.  Thus  in  many 
rural  parishes  efforts  have  been  made  to  stimulate  local  indus¬ 
tries  by  means  of  peripatetic  lecturers  and  classes  for  improved 
dairy  farming,  cheese  making,  fruit  culture,  gardening,  and 
the  like.  In  maritime  towns  special  teaching  in  navigation 
has  been  provided,  while  in  nearly  all  inland  towns  the  money 
has  been  devoted  to  the  encouragement,  in  some  form  or 
other,  of  the  teaching  of  science  and  its  special  bearing  on 
industrial  life.  The  great  area  of  the  metropolis,  with  little 
short  of  five  million  inhabitants,  has  also  received  a  wind¬ 
fall  from  another  source.  The  old  parishes  within  the  nar¬ 
row  boundaries  of  the  City  proper,  which  were  once  very 
thickly  populated,  have  little  by  little  ceased  to  be  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  residential  population,  and  have  becomie  mainly 
appropriated  by  warehouses,  offices,  and  banks,  used  in  the 
day  time  only.  Yet  many  ancient  parochial  funds,  and  es¬ 
tates  which  have  of  late  acquired  enhanced  value,  have  been 
found  to  survive,  in  the  form  of  doles,  apprentice  pre¬ 
miums,  or  pensions  for  decayed  parishoners,  and  to  Ije  enor¬ 
mously  out  of  proportion  to  any  existing  need.  A  Royal 
Commission  of  Inquiry  in  1878  elicited  the  facts;  and  in  1883 
the  City  of  London  Parochial  Charities  Act,  mainly  thru  the 
energetic  initiative  of  Mr.  Bryce,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature.  A  permanent  board  of  representative  trustees  was 
formed  to  administer  the  funds  thus  rendered  available,  and 
after  setting  aside  that  portion  of  the  fund  which  was  ecclesi¬ 
astical  in  its  origin  and  purpose,  the  capital  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  thousand  pounds  was  expended  in  the  purchase 
and  enlargement  of  suburban  parks  and  open  spaces,  and  one 
hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  pounds  in  the  erection  of 
libraries,  institutes,  and  polytechnics.  There  remained  a  sum 
which  yields  an  annual  income  of  about  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
and  this  is  expended  by  the  trustees  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
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polytechnics,  in  grants  to  workingmen’s  colleges  and  also  in 
aid  of  the  system  of  university  extension  lectures  and  kindred 
objects. 

Thus,  in  a  very  effective  way,  tho  not  by  means  of  any 
grants  from  the  national  exchequer,  considerable  stimulus  has 
been  given  to  technical  education,  especially  in  London,  by 
means  of  the  new  resources  derived  from  the  excise  duties  and 
from  obsolete  charitable  endowments.  The  opportunities  now 
afforded  to  thoughtful  and  ambitious  youths  who  desire  to 
prolong- their  studies  beyond  the  elementary  school  age,  and 
particularly  to  improve  themselves  by  a  fuller  acquaintance 
with  the  sciences  most  nearly  akin  to  their  own  several  callings 
in  life,  are  being  multiplied  daily;  and  the  numljer  of  such 
students  to  be  found  in  the  workshops,  the  science  classes,  and 
the  evening  continuation  schools,  is  largely  on  the  increase. 

It  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  full  effect  of  the  new  Act  con¬ 
stituting  the  board  of  education  on  secondary  and  higher 
education  generally.  At  present,  no  provision  has  l)een  made 
of  grants  from  the  treasury  specially  available  for  the  creation 
or  maintenance  of  higher  schools.  The  local  authorities  which 
are  to  co-operate  with  the  central  government,  and  which  are 
to  be  empowered  to  levy  rates  for  this  purpose,  have  not  yet 
been  called  into  existence;  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  such  bodies  has  yet  to  be  defined.  But  the 
Act  is  a  distinct  gain;  it  renders  all  future  progress  more  easy; 
and  it  has  the  merit  of  recognizing  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history,  the  duty  of  the  state  to  survey  the  whole  field  of  edu¬ 
cation — primary,  secondary,  and  academic — and  to  place  itself 
in  due  relation  to  all  the  various  agencies,  such  as  those  of 
universities,  town  councils,  county  boards,  and  religious  bodies. 
Thus  the  Act  may  help  to  build  up  the  edifice  of  national  educa¬ 
tion,  and  give  to  it  a  symmetry  which  it  has  hitherto  lacked. 

In  the  sphere  of  university  education,  the  last  few  years 
have  witnessed  remarkable  development.  Americans  who  are 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  are  in  the  States  no  less  than 
four  hundred  and  eighty  colleges  and  universities  which  have 
the  power  to  confer  degrees  are  often  struck  by  the  smallness 
of  the  number  of  .such  institutions  in  the  old  country.  But  it 
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should  be  understood  that  here  the  establishment  of  a  univer¬ 
sity  is  an  event  of  serious  national  importance.  No  such 
power  can  be  exercised  without  a  Royal  Charter,  and  every 
academic  degree  is  thus  ultimately  sanctioned  by  the  Crown. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Queen’s  reign  there  were  in  Eng¬ 
land  only  the  two  ancient  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge;  in  Ireland,  Trinity  College,  and  in  Scotland,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  St.  Andrews.  The  year  1837 
saw  the  foundation  of  the  London  University;  and  Durham 
also  received  a  charter.  Subsequently  Owens  College,  Man¬ 
chester,  had  associated  with  itself  the  local  colleges  of  Liverpool 
and  Leeds,  and  became  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the 
Victoria  University.  In  1893  the  University  of  Wales  was 
legally  constituted,  and  already  has  affiliated  to  it  the  three 
colleges  of  Bangor,  Cardiff,  and  Aberystwyth.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  century  the  Birmingham  University,  which  will 
absorb  the  well-known  Mason’s  College  in  that  city,  received 
its  Royal  Charter  of  incorporation.  At  all  the  great  in¬ 
dustrial  centers,  notably  in  Newcastle,  Sheffield,  Nottingham, 
Bristol,  colleges  of  university  rank  have  been  established  at 
the  cost  partly  of  the  municipalities  and  partly  of  rich  and 
generous  citizens.  The  college  at  Newcastle  has  become 
federated  with  the  University  of  Durham;  and  other  colleges 
will  probably  be  associated  ere  long  either  with  the  Vic¬ 
toria  University,  the  Midland  University  of  Birmingham, 
or  possibly  with  a  new  federation  for  the  west  of  Eng¬ 
land,  including  Bristol  and  Exeter.  All  these  institutions  are 
well  officered  in  the  departments  of  langpiage  and  the  humani¬ 
ties,  and  especially  in  such  departments  of  physical  sciences  as 
are  most  nearly  akin  to  the  principal  industries  of  the  district. 
Having  regard  to  their  origin  and  to  the  new  forms  of  intel¬ 
lectual  and  practical  activity  which  are  the  result  of  our  modem 
experience,  it  is  probable  that  the  types  of  university  education 
which  may  thus  be  evolved  in  our  provincial  towns  will  be 
found  to  differ  from  each  other,  and  from  those  which  have 
prevailed  in  the  ancient  universities.  But  the  inbred  con¬ 
servatism  of  the  learned  classes  in  England  may  be  confidently 
relied  on  to  maintain,  in  all  the  institutions  to  which  the  govern- 
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ment  intrusts  degree-giving  powers,  a  high  standard  of  scholar¬ 
ship  and  intellectual  excellence.  Nothing  would  be  more  fatal 
to  the  true  progress  of  academic  education  in  England,  or  more 
unwelcome  to  all  our  best  teachers  and  professors,  than  any 
such  rivalry  or  competition  among  colleges,  in  the  award  of 
titular  distinctions,  as  might  lower  the  standard  of  merit  im¬ 
plied  by  those  distinctions. 

In  Ireland  the  University  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  that  island  are 
Roman  Catholics,  and  that  they  and  the  whole  Irish  priesthood 
desire  a  university  which  shall  be  distinctly  Catholic  in  its 
character,  and  under  the  supervision  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
There  are  no  tests  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  and  the  Royal 
University,  which  is  mainly  an  examining  board,  receiving 
students  from  Catholic  colleges  and  from  the  Queen’s  Colleges, 
also  awards  degrees  to  students  of  all  creeds,  after  examination 
in  secular  subjects  only.  But  this  open  provision  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  Catholic  hierarchy;  and  the  demand  for  an 
exclusively  Roman  Catholic  University  meets  with  considerable 
sympathy,  not  merely  from  the  Irish  people,  but  also  from  some 
prominent  English  statesmen  of  both  parties.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  rightly  contended  that,  in  every  one  of 
the  ancient  universities  of  the  United  Kingdorti,  all  theo¬ 
logical  tests,  whether  for  students  or  for  the  governing 
bodies,  have  been  abandpned;  that  no  one  of  the  newer 
universities,  either  here  or  in  our  Colonies,  is  sectarian  in  its 
character;  and  that,  with  one  rather  unimportant  exception 
— that  of  Laval  in  Lower  Canada — there  is  not  in  the  whole  of 
the  Queen’s  dominions  one  which  has  a  distinctively  theological 
character  or  form  of  government.  It  may  be  admitted  that, 
in  the  true  interests  of  higher  education,  colleges  with  a  pro¬ 
nounced  denominational  character  may  very  properly  receive 
full  recognition  and  public  aid.  But  a  university  is  something 
more  than  a  college,  it  is  a  corporate  body,  intrusted  by  the 
Crown  with  the  power  of  setting  up  the  standard  of  learning, 
and  of  rewarding  intellectual  merit  per  se.  In  the  exercise 
of  this  power  denominational  considerations  clearly  have  no 
lawful  place.  To  establish  a  new  university  under  the  control 
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of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  with  a  view  to  strengthen 
the  influence  of  one  religious  communion,  would  be  a  reaction¬ 
ary  step  of  serious  magnitude  on  the  part  of  a  state  which 
has  one  by  one  taken  away  all  exclusive  privileges  from  the 
adherents  of  its  Established  Church.  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
with  the  traditions  of  a  thousand  years  behind  them,  have 
ceased,  so  far  as  the  award  of  academic  honors  is  concerned,  to 
be  Anglican  institutions.  Neither  the  Presbyterians  nor  the 
Wesleyans  have  asked  for  universities  of  their  own.  There  is 
but  one  church  which  puts  forth  a  demand  for  exceptional  treat¬ 
ment  and  for  a  sectarian  university.  For  the  present,  states¬ 
men  and  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  England  are  hesitating 
whether  to  refuse  or  to  comply  with  this  demand.  It  is 
probable  that  Parliament  will  arrive  at  some  compromise 
whereby  the  fullest  liberty  and  encouragement  shall  be  given 
to  such  teaching  as  Catholics  desire,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
meaning  of  a  university  degree  shall  not  be  altered,  while 
the  distinguishing  mark  or  cachet  of  scholarship  shall  be 
awarded  on  grounds  of  intellectual  merit  alone,  without 
reference  to  the  theological  opinions  of  the  candidate. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  of  the  closing  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  the  reorganization  of  the  University  of 
London.  Founded  in  1837,  its  charter  recognized  it  as  an  ex¬ 
amining  body  in  close  connection  with  certain  other  colleges, 
and  empowered  it  to  examine  the  students  from  those  institu¬ 
tions  and  to  reward  them  with  degrees  and  honors.  Among 
the  early  members  of  the  Senate  have  been  numbered  the  late 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Brougham,  Bishops  Stanley,  Maltby. 
and  Thirlwall;  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  Mr.  Hallam,  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay,  Mr.  Grote,  and  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis.  In  later 
years  the  Senate  has  numbered  among  its  members  Lord  Card- 
well,  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine,  Lords  Granville,  Herschell, 
Sherbrooke,  and  Kimberley;  Professors  Huxley  and  Faraday, 
Dr.  William  Smith,  and  Sir  John  Lubbock  (now  Lord  Ave¬ 
bury),  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  Sir  Henry  Roscoe.  During  the  first 
twenty  years  of  its  existence  the  Senate  received  as  candidates 
for  degrees  no  other  students  than  those  taught  in  affiliated  col¬ 
leges,  but  in  1878  a  new  charter  practically  abolished  the  ex- 
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elusive  connection  of  the  university  with  the  colleges,  and 
threw  open  the  examinations  to  all  comers.  Thus,  for  many 
years,  the  London  University  has  been  mainly  an  examining 
rather  than  a  teaching  body,  and  has  conferred  its  honors  on 
candidates  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  the  colonies.  It 
has  in  fact  been  an  imperial,  not  a  local,  university. 

In  the  article  which  I  contributed  to  the  Educational 
Review  in  March,  1893,  particulars  are  given  accounting  for 
the  contemplated  change  in  the  University  of  London,  and  the 
story  of  its  development  is  recounted  up  to  that  date.  Projects 
were  then  in  the  air,  and  beginning  to  receive  the  attention  of 
the  government,  for  organizing  the  institution  with  a  view  to 
re-establish,  tho  on  a  better  footing  than  at  first,  a  connection 
between  the  university  and  the  colleges.  A  Royal  Commission, 
under  the  presidency  of  Lord  Cowper,  has  since  reported  in 
effect  that,  while  it  was  expedient  to  retain  in  undiminished 
efficiency  the  system  of  open  and  impartial  examinations,  it 
was  also  desirable  to  recast  the  university,  so  as  to  place  it  in 
closer  relations  with  the  great  teaching  bodies  and  professional 
corporations,  and  to  give  to  it  larger  powers  of  stimulus  and 
supervision  in  relation  to  the  higher  academic  education  of  the 
metropolis.  An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  1898  with  a 
view  to  give  legal  effect  to  these  recommendations.  A  special 
commission  was  formed  with  authority  to  draw  up  the  neces¬ 
sary  statutes;  and  these  statutes  have  come  into  force  during  the 
last  year  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  provide  an  entirely 
new  governing  body,  mainly  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  Crown,  of  the  graduates  in  convocation,  and  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  colleges  and  medical  and  legal  schools.  They  also  create 
faculties  and  boards  of  studies,  for  each  of  the  departments 
of  university  instruction,  including,  inier  alia,  engineering, 
education,  and  economic  and  political  science.  Already  the 
academic  council  and  the  new  boards  of  studies  are  busily  en¬ 
gaged  in  formulating  the  necessary  plans  and  regulations. 
They  are  charged  in  the  Act  with  the  duty  providing  both  for 
internal  students  who  are  pursuing  a  regular  course  of  study 
under  college  professors,  and  also  for  external  students,  who 
may  receive  degrees  after  examination  only,  and  on  the 
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same  conditions  as  those  which  have  hitherto  existed.  How 
important  the  maintenance  of  the  system  of  external  gradua¬ 
tion  is,  and  how  great  ah  influence  it  has  exerted  in  stimulating 
and  rewarding  effort  among  students  at  a  distance  from  the 
principal  seats  of  learning,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
in  the  year  1898  no  less  than  6319  candidates  presented  them¬ 
selves  at  the  open  examinations,  that  of  those  1078  men  and 
506  women  passed  at  matriculation;  285  men  and  243  women 
in  the  examinations  for  degrees  in  arts;  255  men  and  52  women 
in  science,  and  406  men  and  51  women  in  medicine. 

It  should  be  added  that  the  well-known  building  in  Burling¬ 
ton  Gardens,  which  has  been  the  home  of  the  university  for 
many  years,  has  proved  wholly  inadequate  for  its  purpose  and 
that  an  arrangement  has  just' been  completed  by  which  a  large 
portion  of  the  splendid  edifice  at  South  Kensington,  which  was 
erected  for  the  Imperial  Institute,  has  been  placed  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  university.  This  arrangement  not  only  provides 
ample  accommodation,  but  also  room  for  future  expansion  as 
the  work  and  influence  of  the  university  become  enlarged. 

Thus  the  year  which  has  just  passed  will  probably  take  rank 
as  a  very  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  academic  education 
in  England.  London  has  long  been  the  only  great  capital  of 
Europe  without  a  real  university  taking  cognizance,  not  only  of 
examinations  and  degrees,  but  also  of  the  higher  culture 
generally.  Otherwise,  no  London  university  could  be  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  magnitude  and  intellectual  influence  of  the 
metropolis.  It  is  plainly  impossible  to  reproduce  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames  an  institution  appealing,  like  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge,  by  its  beauty,  its  repose,  and  its  venerable  and  touching 
historical  associations,  to  the  affection  of  students.  But  the 
very  absence  of  tradition  and  precedent  renders  it  freer  to  adapt 
itself  to  new  conditions  and  to  try  new  experiments.  The 
London  University  has  it  in  its  power  to  develop  into  an  insti¬ 
tution  of  an  original  and  a  noble  type.  It  must  take  a  vue 
d’ensemhle  of  the  intellectual  resources  and  needs  of  a  city  of 
five  millions  of  people.  It  must  know  how  to  utilize  the  scat¬ 
tered  agencies  of  London,  its  colleges,  its  professional  corpora¬ 
tions,  and  its  priceless  collections  of  art,  archaeology,  and 
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science.  It  must  discard  the  traditional  theory  that  the  only 
learned  professions  are  divinity,  medicine,  and  law,  and  must 
seek  to  bring  university  culture  into  close  relation  with  other 
of  the  higher  professions,  and  to  ennoble  and  to  liberalize  them. 
By  providing  special  chairs  for  the  encouragement  of  post¬ 
graduate  studies,  by  showing  how  existing  colleges  may  be 
brought  into  mutually  helpful  relations,  and  by  kindling  among 
London  citizens  that  spirit  of  local  patriotism  which  makes  men 
proud  of  their  birthplace  and  anxious  to  promote  its  welfare 
and  the  fame  of  its  institutions;  the  university  bids  fair  to 
realize  in  London  Bacon’s  dream  of  a  New  Atlantis — a.  great 
seat  of  learning,  the  chosen  home  of  scientific  investigation  and 
experiment,  a  bold  pioneer  in  the  discovery  of  new  truth,  the 
hospitable  center  at  which  the  philosopher  and  the  “  mer¬ 
chants  of  light,”  and  the  “  interpreters  of  nature  ”  from  all 
regions  of  the  earth  will  always  receive  a  cordial  welcome. 

J.  G.  Fitch 


London,  England 
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SCHOOL  REMINISCENCES  (II) 

SOME  SCHOOLS  I  HAVE  VISITED 

How  I  became  a  teacher — I  shall  describe  in  as  graphic  a 
manner  as  is  consistent  with  clearness  a  few  of  the  schools  I 
have  visited  since  I  began  teaching  in  August,  1867.  By  way 
of  introduction,  I  will  state  that  in  April,  1867,  I  had  planned 
rather  modestly  to  devote  my  energy  to  a  business  that  was 
then  beginning  to  asume  considerable  proportions  in  our  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  covmtry,  known  as  the  cattle  trade.  It  appeared  to 
offer  better  opportunities  for  permanent  financial  success  to  a 
young  man  than  any  other  business  with  which  I  was  ac¬ 
quainted.  My  knowledge  of  native  cattle,  such  as  farmers 
raised,  fed,  and  shipped,  was  good,  but  I  knew  comparatively 
nothing  of  Texas  cattle  except  what  I  had  read  and  heard. 

It  was  in  the  direction  of  the  latter  kind  of  business  that  I 
inwardly  looked  as  a  field  of  vast  possibilities.  But  how 
often  fancy  castles  are  never  realized,  and  one  drifts  by  acci¬ 
dent  into  another  calling!  While  putting  in  the  spring  crop 
in  1867,  Professor  Joseph  Baldwin,  who  had  recently  moved 
from  Indiana  to  Kirksville,  Mo.,  was  directed  to  my  father’s 
farm  to  buy  some  milk  cows  for  the  use  of  his  family.  The 
April  morning  the  professor  came  out  to  the  field  in  which  sev¬ 
eral  of  us  were  at  work,  and  made  known  his  errand,  my  father 
asked  me  to  show  our  cows  to  him,  and  I  accordingly  un¬ 
hitched  a  span  of  vicious  three-year  old  mules  I  was  plowing, 
and  invited  the  professor  to  ride  one  of  them  to  the  barn,  which 
was  nearly  half  a  mile  away,  while  I  rode  the  other.  He  de¬ 
clined  with  an  elaborate  but  awkward  bow,  intimating  that  he 
thought  it  safer  and  more  comfortable  to  walk.  He  had  his 
way,  while  I  rode  one  mule  and  led  the  other,  talking  to  him  as 
we  went.  It  was  nearly  noon  when  we  arrived  at  the  barn, 
so  I  put  his  horse  up,  took  Professor  Baldwin  to  the  house  to 
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read  the  papers  and  look  over  the  books,  while  I  went  out  to 
drive  up  a  large  herd  of  cows  for  him  to  pick  out  such  as  he 
wished  to  buy.  When  I  returned  he  expressed  great  surprise 
at  my  library,  and  especially  the  large  collection  of  mathe¬ 
matical  books  I  had,  which  he  asserted  was  the  largest  and  best 
collection  he  had  ever  seen.  In  the  meantime  dinner  was 
ready,  and  after  that  he  and  I  went  out  to  look  at  the  cows. 
Finally,  after  much  looking  and  some  questioning,  he  selected 
a  very  small  cow,  a  good  milker  and  very  gentle.  He  was  the 
slowest  man  I  ever  traded  with,  and  after  he  bought  one  cow 
only  I  felt  as  tho  I  had  wasted  three  or  four  hours  to  little  pur¬ 
pose.  This  was  the  beginning  of  an  acquaintance  and  inti¬ 
mate  friendship  that  was  destined  to  last  thru  life.  He  left, 
driving  the  cow  away,  and  I  gave  no  further  thought  to  the 
professor  and  his  project,  which  was  no  less  than  to  build  up  a 
great  normal  school  at  Kirksville,  Mo. 

After  corn-planting  in  May,  my  brother  and  I  saw  that 
there  was  to  be  a  county  institute  held  at  Edina,  the  county- 
seat  of  Knox  County,  which  lies  just  east  of  Adair  County,  in 
which  my  father  then  lived  and  still  lives.  We  thought  it 
would  be  pretty  good  fun  to  attend  the  institute  for  the  two 
days  it  was  to  be  held.  Off  we  went  on  horseback,  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles,  to  be  present  and  participate  in  the  exercises, 
and  particularly  in  the  discussions.  We  were  at  the  building 
early  on  Friday  forenoon, -and  as  everything  was  in  the  nature 
of  discussion  we  were  busily  engaged.  A  fat,  one-horse 
Methodist  preacher  had  been  appointed  county  sui>erintendent. 
About  eleven  o’clock  Professors  Baldwin  and  Ferris  came 
and  they  enlivened  things  no  little  by  explaining  new  methods 
used  in  Indiana  and  Pennsylvania. 

At  noon  Professor  Baldwin  came  to  me  and  said :  “  I  have 
been  making  inquiries  ever  since  I  met  you  on  the  farm,  and 
you  are  the  man  that  I  want  most  of  all  others  to  teach  mathe¬ 
matics  in  my  normal  school.  Judge  Wilson  and  wife  send  an 
invitation  for  you  to  take  tea  with  them  this  evening,  and  then 
and  there  I  will  explain  my  plan  to  you,  and  I  will  give  you  a 
month  to  make  up  your  decision,  but  that  decision  must  be  for 
you  to  quit  the  farm  forever,  and  give  your  life  to  education. 
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“  You  are  too  bright  a  man,  too  much  brain  and  organizing 
power,  endowed  with  too  many  splendid  qualities  as  an  educa¬ 
tor  and  a  man  of  affairs,  to  spend  your  life  among  mules, 
horses,  and  cattle,  just  to  accumulate  some  thousands  of  dollars. 
A  man  who  can  break  wild,  kicking  mules  can  break  boys  into 
manhood  much  more  profitably.” 

I  told  him  what  he  proposed  involved  an  entire  change  in 
what  I  had  mapped  out,  and  would  necessitate  selling  off  all 
the  stock  I  had  on  hand,  and  making  many  other  changes.  As 
an  upshot  of  the  proposition  I  agreed  to  go  in  with  him  for 
ten  years.  In  two  and  a  half  years  this  private  school  became 
the  first  State  normal  school  of  Missouri.  I  was  with  him 
seven  years  in  the  closest  intimacy.  When  it  became  a  State 
normal  school  our  contract  was  dissolved,  and  the  State  em¬ 
ployed  the  teachers.  It  was  from  Dr.  Baldwin  that  I  learned 
most  about  schools  at  that  time. 

While  connected  with  the  normal  school  the  members  of  the 
faculty  went  to  county  institutes  far  and  near,  oftentimes  into 
adjoining  States.  On  these  trips  I  always  made  it  a  point  to 
see  whatever  schools  I  had  an  opportunity  to  visit.  If  I 
stopped  at  a  town  or  village  to  wait  for  a  train,  and  had  an  hour 
to  spare,  I  went  to  the  schoolhouse,  or  if  driving  thru  the  coun¬ 
try  I  passed  a  schoolhouse,  and  school  was  in  session,  I  always 
wanted  to  see  the  teacher  and  children  at  work.  I  entered 
quietly,  and  with  the  teacher’s  permission  often  asked  the 
children  questions  on  their  lessons.  In  this  way  I  kept  in  close 
touch  with  the  rural  schools. 

Visiting  schools — No  educational  authority  ever  told  me 
how  to  visit  a  school,  altho  I  have  looked  into  hundreds  of  them, 
from  kindergartens  thru  the  university,  during  my  experience 
in  school  work,  and  I  have  been  shown  thru  schools  by  super¬ 
intendents,  principals,  and  other  dignitaries  when  I  knew  the 
object  was  not  for  me  to  see  the  school  in  its  working  clothes, 
but  to  take  a  glance  at  the  building,  the  rooms,  the  furnishing, 
the  teachers,  and  the  children.  This  is  the  way  schools  are 
sometimes  shown  to  visitors,  and  the  visitors  retire  half  per- 
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suaded  they  have  seen  the  school  when  they  have  seen  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  kind. 

When  I  want  to  see  a  school  as  it  is  I  work  thru  it  on  a  defi¬ 
nite  plan,  and  I  want  to  spend  time,  no  fixed  period,  long 
enough  in  each  room  to  determine  its  educational  temperature 
and  to  take  note  of  such  other  educational  phenomena  as  will 
enable  me  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  what  kind  of  an  output 
will  most  probably  come  from  that  institution. 

My  plan  is  usually  to  begin  at  the  lowest  grade  and  pass  on 
thru  to  the  highest,  remaining  longer  in  some  rooms  than  in 
others.  An  expert  can  tell  in  five  minutes  whether  a  teacher 
is  a  good  one,  and  can  decide  upon  the  discipline,  the  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  the  character  of  the  work.  It  is  an  excellent  prepa¬ 
ration  to  ascertain  from  the  superintendent  or  the  principal, 
or  some  other  person  who  knows,  just  what  the  aim  of  the 
school  is,  and  to  see  how  well  the  aim  is  realized.  Armed 
with  this  preliminary  information,  one  is  prepared  to  test  the 
work  and  to  judge  the  school  as  a  unit.  To  pass  judgment  on 
a  school  or  a  system  of  schools  without  understanding  the  con¬ 
ditions  is  a  hazardous  business.  This  precaution  would  save  a 
good  many  mistakes.  Communities  differ  as  much  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  one  who  looks  for  uniformity  in  school  work  is 
destined  to  find  many  things  to  criticise.  One  should  always 
approach  a  school  free  from  preconceived  opinions.  A  just 
estimate  is  always  entitled  to  weight.  The  visitor  should  be 
a  judge,  but  never  an  advocate.  In  a  large  school  it  may  not 
be  necessary,  perhaps,  to  visit  every  room,  but  samples  may  be 
examined,  provided  they  are  not  too  far  apart.  One,  however, 
can  form  a  very  correct  estimate  by  seeing  specimens  of  work 
thru  some  of  the  grades,  and  then  examining  closely  the  higher 
classes.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  output  is  thus  obtained. 

However,  if  one  cannot  find  the  superintendent  or  principal, 
then  pass  from  room  to  room,  stopping  long  enough  to  see 
some  of  the  work,  to  make  a  few  inquiries  of  the  teacher  in  each 
room,  and  to  procure  from  her  the  plan  and  scope  of  work  she 
is  engaged  in  carrying  forward.  Good  teachers  are  always 
polite  and  sufficiently  communicative,  when  civilly  approached, 
to  tell  all  that  is  needful  for  an  outsider  to  know. 
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There  is  another  kind  of  visitation  that  may  be  called  special 
for  want  of  a  better  term.  One  may  wish  to  see  a  certain  kind 
of  work  in  a  school  without  looking  into  other  subjects.  In 
such  cases  one  is  justified  in  seeing  a  part  only  of  the  work. 
Perhaps  these  remarks  on  visiting  may  be  helpful  to  others. 

Country  schools — Dr.  Baldwin  and  I  passed  thru  Scotland 
county,  Mo.,  on  a  lecturing  tour  during  the  summer  vacation 
of  1868.  Our  plan  was  to  send  out  annoimcements  two  or 
three  weeks  in  advance,  stating  that  we  would  be  at  a  certain 
church,  village,  town,  or  city  on  a  certain  date,  and  talk  to  the 
people  on  the  “  Educational  needs  of  Missouri.”  The  circulars 
were  tacked  up  by  the  postmaster  or  some  other  person  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  we  always  had  good  audiences,  even  in  har¬ 
vest  time. 

We  especially  invited  the  young  men  and  young  women, 
school  directors,  ministers,  doctors,  and  especially  those  young 
men  and  women  who  wished  to  become  teachers,  to  be  present. 

We  spoke  in  the  evening,  except  on  Sundays,  when  Dr.  Bald¬ 
win  preached  (which  he  called  “  bushwhacking  ”)  in  the  fore¬ 
noons,  and  I  lectured  on  moral  education  in  the  afternoons. 
For  six  summers  we  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  thru  the 
counties  of  north  Missouri  during  each  vacation,  talking  to  the 
people.  I  carried  a  small  hammer,  tacks,  and  nails,  and  I 
nailed  up  hundreds  of  circulars  along  the  public  roads,  so  that 
we  could  be  tracked  by  them  alone.  Some  of  the  other  pro¬ 
fessors  traveled  and  lectured.  It  was  on  one  of  these  trips 
thru  Scotland  County  that  we  came  to  a  schoolhouse  where 
four  cornfields  cornered  at  the  intersection  of  two  roads.  Dr. 
Baldwin  sat  in  his  buggy  in  the  shade  of  the  trees  while  I  went 
to  the  schoolhouse  to  see  the  teacher,  leave  some  circulars,  and 
inquire  if  she  knew  of  any  young  persons  in  that  neighbor¬ 
hood  who  intended  to  go  to  school.  The  little  children  were 
off  some  distance  from  the  schoolhouse,  playing  along  the  road 
in  the  shade  of  the  trees,  but  hot  so  noisy  as  thirty  or  forty 
youngsters  are  likely  to  be  at  noon  time.  It  was  nearly  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  As  soon  as  the  children  saw  me  com¬ 
ing  they  hastened  to  meet  me  before  I  could  get  to  the  school- 
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house.  I  imagined  that  something  had  happened  that  caused 
the  teacher  to  dismiss  school,  but  all  the  children  came  forward, 
and  when  one  of  them  said,  “  Mister,  you  won’t  go  up  to  the 
schoolhouse,  will  you?”  I  said,  “Why?”  Then  several  re¬ 
plied,  “  Our  teacher’s  beau  came  to  see  her  last  night,  and  she 
sat  up  late,  and  now  she  is  asleep,  and  we  want  to  play !  ”  I 
asked  the  teacher’s  name  and  the  name  of  the  schoolhouse,  and 
then  told  them  that  I  would  not  wake  her;  but  I  walked  to  the 
schoolhouse,  entered  noiselessly,  and  left  a  written  message  and 
package  of  circulars  for  her.  Then  I  slipped  away  without 
arousing  her.  Poor  girl,  she  had  found  the  duties  of  the  day 
too  exacting  to  keep  awake  during  the  hot  noon  hour  in  July ! 
The  children  asked  me  “  if  I  waked  her,”  and  I  said,  “  No,  she 
is  tired  out,  but  you  tell  her  that  Mr.  Greenwood  called  to  see 
her.” 

The  last  country  school — The  last  country  school  I  visited 
was  in  April,  1899.  The  teacher  had  a  room  filled  with  chil¬ 
dren.  When  I  entered  a  class  of  eight  little  boys  and  girls 
were  reading  in  the  second  reader,  and  they  read  their  lesson 
well.  The  teacher  had  been  teaching  them  somewhat  beyond 
what  the  grade  teachers  would  undertake  with  pupils  of  corres¬ 
ponding  attainments. 

She  asked  me  if  I  would  like  to  hear  a  grammar  exercise, 
and  I  told  her  that  I  should  be  delighted  to  hear  it.  She  then 
said:  “  Class,  what  is  a  noun?  ”  They  raised  their  hands  and 
the  answer  was  correct  according  to  grammar.  Then  she 
called  upon  different  members  of  her  class  to  name  some  nouns. 
Each  mentioned  two  or  three  objects  as  nouns. 

After  the  questions  and  replies  had  been  given  I  asked  her  to 
let  me  question  the  class.  She  was  glad  to  do  so.  The  little 
fellows  stood  up  squarely  on  their  feet  with  heads  thrown  back, 
ready  to  be  questioned.  I  began  with  a  boy  seven  years  old  by 
asking  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  a  noun.  .  He  said,  “  Yes,  sir,  I 
saw  one  the  other  day.”  I  said,  “  Where  was  it  ?  ”  He  re¬ 
plied,  “  Up  a  tree.”  “  What  was  it  doing  there?  ”  “  It  was 

hopping  around.”  “Well,  did  it  hop  up  or  down?”  “It 
hopped  up  and  down  both,  and  it  sometimes  hopped  around.” 
“  What  else  was  it  doing  besides  hopping  up  and  down  and 
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around  ?  ”  “  It  was  picking  up  something  every  little  bit.”  | 

“  What  was  it  picking  up  ?  ”  “I  did  not  know,  but  I  think  | 
bugs  and  ants.”  “  What  color  was  this  noun  ?  ”  “  It  was  I 

black  and  red  and  white.”  “  What  do  you  think  it  was  ?  ”  I  [ 
asked.  He  replied,  “  I  think  it  was  a  sap-sucker,  but  it  may  j 
have  been  a  young  woodpecker.”  After  this  choice  bit  of  in¬ 
formation  had  been  obtained,  all  the  little  children  in  the  room 
wanted  to  tell  me  of  the  nouns  they  had  seen,  but  I  changed 
the  current  of  their  thoughts  into  another  direction  by  request-  j 
ing  the  teacher  to  write  her  name  on  the  blackboard,  which  she 
did  in  a  plain  even  hand.  I  asked  them,  “  What  is  a  noun  ?  ” 
They  responded  correctly.  “  Now,”  I  said,  as  the  teacher  stood 
near  me,  “  which  is  your  teacher,  the  name  on  the  board,”  point¬ 
ing  to  it,  “or  Miss  Jackson?”  (for  that  was  her  name). 
“Miss  Jackson  is  our  teacher,”  they  said.  “  Now,  which  is  the 
noun  ?  ”  All  said,  “  Her  name,”  and  thus  they  got  a  clear  | 
glimpse  of  the  difference  between  an  object  and  the  name  given  | 
to  an  object,  and  I  left  the  subject  to  find  its  way  thru  the  I 
teacher’s  mind.  ; 

St.  Louis  schools — The  schools  of  St.  Louis  wer'C  the  first  j 
well-graded  schools  I  visited.  I  had  seen  many  schools  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  towns  of  Missouri,  but  they  were  just  beginning  to 
pull  themselves  into  proper  shape,  and  the  work  was  more  or  | 
less  uneven,  and  little  of  it  systematic.  In  Louisiana,  Mo.,  an  | 
old  gentleman  named  Foster,  from  New  York,  graded  the  chil¬ 
dren  by  height  and  put  them  into  school.  In  our  State,  boards 
of  education  and  the  principals  or  superintendents  shaped  or 
unshaped  courses  of  study  as  fancy  struck  them,  and  changed 
text-books  every  time  a  new  agent  came  around.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  schools  were  long  on  some  subjects  and  very  short 
on  others. 

Teachers  naturally  looked  to  St.  Louis  and  St.  Joseph  for  | 
guidance  in  all  educational  matters;  a  few  teachers  in  the  north-  I 
eastern  part  of  the  State  sought  information  in  Quincy,  Ill.,  I 
and  in  Keokuk,  la.,  on  these  points.  I 

The  schools  of  St.  Louis  had  already  taken  high  rank  under  I 
the  superintendency  of  Hon.  Ira  Divoll,  who  was  ably  assisted  I 
by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  assistant  superintendent,  now  our  dis-  i 
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tinguished  commissioner  of  education.  While  in  the  normal 
school  at  Kirksville  I  made  it  a  point  to  spend  as  much  time  in 
the  St.  Louis  schools  as  possible,  and  to  seek  every  opportunity 
of  talking  with  Dr.  Harris  on  classifying,  grading,  teaching, 
and  such  other  matters  as  pertained  to  school,  college,  and  uni¬ 
versity  work.  Whenever  we  wanted  to  shape  our  courses  of 
study  for  the  State  normal  school,  he  was  the  one  whom  we  con¬ 
sulted,  and  upon  whom  we  depended  to  help  us  bring  the  board 
of  regents  to  our  way  of  thinking.  He  visited  our  school  often 
and  looked  at  the  work  in  all  departments.  I  sought  his  advice 
frequently  on  the  educational  value  of  studies  and  the  best 
methods  of  conducting  recitations.  One  time  I  had  been  thru 
one  of  the  largest  schools  in  the  city,  watching  closely  the  work, 
noting  the  manner  of  the  principal,  teachers,  and  pupils. 
When  I  went  to  Dr.  Harris’  office  he  asked  me  how  long  I  had 
been  in  the  city  and  what  schools  I  had  visited.  I  told  him. 
He  remarked  that  he  feared  I  had  lost  time.  1  asked  him  to 
direct  me  to  an  average  school,  and  then  to  one  of  the  poorest, 
and  I  told  him  I  would  then  have  a  pretty  good  notion  of  the 
schools  that  filled  in  the  gaps.  He  laughed  and  gave  me  the 
names  of  the  schools.  After  such  visitations  he  would  ques¬ 
tion  me  very  minutely  as  to  what  I  had  seen  that  pleased  me, 
how  I  valued  the  teaching  of  certain  persons,  and  how  the 
pupils  conducted  themselves.  He  knew  good  work,  and  he 
had  each  school  in  the  city  clearly  in  mind  whenever  it  was 
mentioned.  He  was  intensely  practical  as  well  as  philosophical 
in  estimating  school  work. 

At  the  time  I  came  to  Kansas  City,  in  1874,  the  schools  in 
St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  were  the  best  and  most  progressive 
graded  schools  in  the  United  States.  In  reading,  grammar, — 
there  was  little  of  the  so-called,  or  mis-called,  language  work 
then, — ^arithmetic,  geography,  history,  writing,  music,  and 
drawing  they  were  at  the  top.  To  particularize :  the  pupils  had 
an  elementary  and  also  a  common-school  grammar  as  tools,  and 
they  did  solid  work  in  both  cities.  The  arithmetic  work  was 
splendid,  the  reading  was  as  intelligent  as  it  could  be,  the 
courses  of  study  were  not  overcrowded,  and  besides  they  were 
workable  by  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The’ principals  in  the 
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St.  Louis  schools,  both  men  and  women,  were  of  strong  per¬ 
sonality.  Thru  the  years  I  have  seen  many  of  the  schools  of 
St.  Louis,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  they  are  among  the  very 
best  in  the  country,  when  measured  up  in  every  direction;  yet 
I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  high  wall  built  to  shut  out  out¬ 
side  teachers  was  a  serious  mistake,  but  it  is  partially  remedied 
by  keeping  an  open  doorway  for  the  admission  of  principals 
from  the  outside.  But  had  a  policy  of  admitting  outside 
teachers  been  adhered  to,  the  St.  Louis  schools  would  as  a 
system  be  stronger  at  this  time,  altho  several  are  excellent  and 
are  still  reaching  upward. 

Cincinnati  schools — One  of  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable 
school  visits  I  ever  made  was  to  some  of  the  Cincinnati  schools 
while  John  B.  Peaslee  was  superintendent.  I  spent  several 
days  in  the  ward  schools,  one  day  at  the  Hughes  high  school, 
and  another  day  in  the  city  training  school.  One  day  Superin¬ 
tendent  Peaslee  and  I  went  to  see  primary  arithmetic  in  a  ward 
school.  My  trip  to  Cincinnati  was  to  ascertain  how  the  chil¬ 
dren  wrote  so  beautifully,  especially  in  the  upper  grades,  to 
observe  the  quality  of  reading,  the  ability  of  the  children  to 
sing  plain  music,  the  method  of  teaching  German  in  the  schools 
below  the  high  schools,  and  to  get  hold  of  some  hew  ideas  that 
the  superintendent  had  been  developing  in  teaching  correct 
addition  to  small  children.  The  work  in  the  grades  as  well  as 
in  the  high  school  was  what  I  call  excellent.  There  was  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  schools,  as  was  to  be  expected,  but  the  work  was 
well  done,  and  the  teachers  were  cheerful,  sympathetic,  and  in¬ 
telligent,  and  knew  perfectly  well  what  they  had  to  do.  Hav¬ 
ing  in  mind  the  best  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  schools  at  the  time, 
I  drew  my  own  inferences  as  to  the  work  and  the  general 
management,  and  Cincinnati  did  not  suffer  by  the  comparison. 

While  there  Superintendent  Peaslee  was  anxious  to  have  me 
see  the  best  work  in  primary  arithmetic,  so  he  took  me  to  a 
room  which  he  regarded  as  being  very  proficient  in  this  par¬ 
ticular.  We  went  to  the  school  early  in  the  morning,  and  he 
asked  the  young  woman  in  charge  to  give  the  pupils  some  work 
that  would  illustrate  his  method  of  teaching  the  subject.  The 
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teacher  hesitated,  blushed  slightly,  and  said  she  had  not  been 
doing  anything  in  arithmetic  for  about  a  month.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Peaslee  said  that  was  all  right,  that  he  knew  the  chil¬ 
dren  had  not  forgotten  it  in  so  short  a  time.  She  tried  them, 
but  they  had  let  it  slip  out  of  their  minds,  and  she  could  not 
bring  them  suddenly  up  to  it.  Then  she  became  confused,  and 
the  superintendent  was  keenly  disappointed.  P'inally  he  said, 
“  Mr.  Greenwood,  I  want  to  show  you  how  it  is  done,  and  I 
can  do  it  with  these  little  boys  and  girls.”  At  it  he  went,  be¬ 
ginning  with  writing  first  on  the  board  eight  plus  seven  for  the 
children  to  add,  which  they  did  by  breaking  seven  into  two  and 
five,  then  putting  the  two  and  eight  together  making  ten,  and 
the  five  added  made  fifteen.  The  central  thought  was  to  add 
by  tens,  as  this  problem  illustrates.  Mr.  Peaslee  soon  became 
interested,  and  the  children  caught  his  spirit,  and  as  he  warmed 
up  to  the  subject  in  hand  he  took  off  his  coat  and  kept  the  chil¬ 
dren  at  it  for  about  forty  minutes,  adding  columns  of  figures, 
which  they  did  with  great  accuracy. 

Superintendent  Peaslee  was  one  of  the  best  practical  work¬ 
ing  superintendents  with  children  I  ever  saw.  I  felt  greatly 
grieved  when  a  year  or  two  later  he  was  shelved.  He  im¬ 
pressed  me  as  one  of  the  best  haters  as  well  as  one  of  the  truest 
friends  Ohio  ever  produced. 

Whenever  I  visited  the  Cincinnati  schools  I  always  found 
them  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  solid  work. 

Chicago  schools — My  first  visit  to  the  Chicago  schools  years 
ago  did  not  impress  me  very  favorably.  The  work  in  most  of 
the  schools  was  uneven,  sporadic,  not  well  thought  out  or 
worked  out.  I  placed  them  considerably  below  the  schools  of 
St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  notwithstanding  the  machine  grad¬ 
ing  which  had  fastened  itself  so  securely  on  nearly  all  the 
schools  of.  Ohio.  At  the  time  of  my  first  visit  Mr.  Duane  Doty 
was  superintendent.  He  devoted  considerable  time  to  writing 
educational  aphorisms,  judging  from  what  I  read  in  the  school 
journals.  While  in  Chicago  he  did  not  have  time  to  organize 
the  scattered  forces  into  a  band  of  cheerful  workers.  A  central 
head  without  directive  or  organizing  power  fairly  represented 
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the  situation  then;  Principals  and  teachers  seemed  to  be  feel¬ 
ing  their  way  in  almost  every  school  I  visited,  and  they  were 
not  quite  sure  what  to  do. 

A  few  years  later  revealed  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
esprit  de  corps  of  the  entire  teaching  force.  The  principals 
generally  seemed  to  be  more  secure  and  certain  in  regard  to 
what  they  must  do,  and  the  teachers  were  working  more  defi¬ 
nitely  for  the  accomplishment  of  specific  results,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  recited  and  understood  the  subjects  much  better  which 
they  were  engaged  in  studying.  The  board  of  education,  too, 
kept  the  way  open  to  get  in  good  grade  teachers  from  the  out¬ 
side,  thereby  infusing  some  new  life  into  nearly  every  school. 
Later  visits  to  many  of  the  schools  of  Chicago  justify  me  in 
saying  that  no  other  system  in  a  large  city  has  made  greater 
progress  during  the  last  ten  years,  notwithstanding  the  storm 
center  which  has  hung  over  the  city  and  is  still  hanging  over  it, 
and  with  little  prospect  of  clearing  up.  I  ascribe  the  progress 
largely  to  Superintendent  A.  G.  Lane,  the  supervisors,  prin¬ 
cipals,  and  teachers  who  have  done  much  to  keep  the  schools 
from  water-logging.  Within  the  last  few  years  certain  of  the 
Chicago  schools  have  become  noted  thruout  the  country,  while 
others  have  held  their  own  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth. 

Of  recent  years  I  have  seen  the  best,  the  middle-grade,  and 
the  poorest  schools  in  Chicago,  and  I  predict  that  if  the  teach¬ 
ing  force  there  will  put  its  entire  energy  into  the  highest  form 
of  school  work  no  other  city  will  excel  it  in  the  quality,  scope,  or 
stability  of  its  work.  The  system  there,  as  elsewhere,  is  over¬ 
loaded — a  curse  the  doctrinaires  have  foisted  upon  the  schools 
almost  everywhere. 

An  incident  which  came  under  my  observation  only  a  few 
years  ago  in  one  of  the  Chicago  schools  may  be  of  interest.  I 
had  stopped  over  in  the  city  on  my  way  to  Boston,  and  I  tele¬ 
phoned  Superintendent  Lane,  telling  him  that  I  wanted  to  visit 
two  schools,  one  to-day  and  the  other  on  my  return,  and  I  gave 
my  reasons.  I  wished  to  examine  a  certain  kind  of  work  in 
the  first  school  to  ascertain  in  what  respects  it  differed  from 
the  same  kind  of  work  we  were  doing  in  some  of  our  schools. 
Immediately  after  breakfast  I  started  for  the  school,  and  when 
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I  approached  the  school  building,  which  was  a  large  one,  I  saw 
an  open  door  on  a  level  with  the  sidewalk,  and  thinking  it  was 
the  principal’s  office,  and  imagining  that  the  basement  rooms 
were  occupied,  in  I  went  and,  upon  looking  around  to  see  just 
what  I  had  gotten  into,  I  heard  the  principal  say  to  a  boy :  “  I 
will  give  it  to  you !  I  will  give  it  to  you  as  you  deserve !  ” 
Whack!  whack!  whack!  whack!  and  the  yells  of  the  urchin 
redoubled  with  the  whacks.  The  principal  had  four  boys 
coralled  in  the  basement  in  a  large  room,  and  he  had  a  lath  in 
his  hand,  and  his  back  was  to  the  door,  so  I  witnessed  the 
thrashing  he  gave  three  of  these  boys,  and  when  he  was  ready 
to  whip  the  fourth  I  turned  away  and  passed  up  the  steps  into  a 
recitation  rom.  It  was  an  hour  or  more  before  I  met  the  prin¬ 
cipal  in  a  sixth-grade  room,  and  he  does  not  know  that  I  saw 
“  an  individual  recitation  ”  after  the  most  approved  Solomon 
pedagogy  in  his  school.  If  he  had  control  of  his  temper  in  the 
basement,  it  was  not  apparent  at  that  time.  The  whippings 
reminded  me  of  an  old  woman’s  dance — thick  and  fast.  The 
youngsters  cried  and  begged  and  howled  as  boys  will  some¬ 
times  do.  While  in  the  school  that  day  I  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  of  what  I  had  seen,  and  how  energetic  the  work  was  per¬ 
formed  from  basement  to  attic.  I  left  the  school  with  two 
notions — a  good  teacher  and  a  strong  whipper. 

Boston  schools — Upon  different  occasions  I  have  gone  into 
some  of  the  schools  of  Boston.  Some  of  them  are  very  strong 
in  the  upper  grades,  about  average  in  the  middle,  and  good  in 
the  primary.  Some  of  the  principals  had  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  work  in  each  room,  and  of  their  schools  as  a  whole,  but 
others  appeared  to  have  exhausted  their  energy  in  studying 
the  heating  apparatus  or  something  of  that  kind,  and  in  per¬ 
mitting  the  regular  school  work  to  take  care  of  itself.  The 
Prince  School  was  the  strongest  in  the  upper  grades  when  I 
last  visited  it,  and  I  attributed  its  strength  to  the  strong  teach¬ 
ing  force  in  about  four  of  the  upper  rooms.  The  children  stood 
on  their  feet  firmly  and  expressed  themselves  clearly,  distinctly, 
sensibly,  and  without  any  smirk  of  conceit  or  priggishness. 
They,  as  well  as  the  children  in  Charleston,  S.  C.,  omit  the 
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sound  of  the  letter  “  r  ”  from  all  such  words  as  farm,  arm, 
charm,  dollar,  showing  thereby  that  the  Atlantic  coast  people 
are  closely  akin. 

Portland  schools — Some  fifteen  years  ago  I  was  in  Portland, 
Maine,  and  as  I  had  a  spare  day,  I  dropped  into  two  city 
schools.  The  teachers  in  some  of  the  rooms  had  uphill  work 
to  control  the  pupils  who  came  from  the  homes  of  fishermen 
and  others  engaged  in  seafaring  life.  The  boys  were  full  of 
fight,  and  did  not  care  whether  the  teachers  saw  them  or  not. 
The  teachers  as  well  as  the  principals  explained  to  me  that  I 
must  not  judge  the  schools  of  Portland  by  the  two  that  I  saw. 
I  appreciated  the  situation,  yet  it  was  an  interesting  study  to 
me — this  class  of  children  in  school  and  to  learn  the  disad¬ 
vantages  under  which  the  teachers  had  to  work. 

New  York  city  schools — New  York  city  affords  the  greatest 
opportunity  in  this  country  for  the  study  of  dissimilar  school 
population.  My  first  acquaintance  with  the  New  York  schools 
was  not  made  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  I  knew  no 
person  connected  with  the  schools  in  the  city,  yet  I  had  ventured 
there  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  some  of  the  schools. 

In  passing  along  one  of  the  streets,  the  next  morning  after 
my  arrival,  I  noticed  a  sign  giving  the  number  of  a  school,  and 
I  decided  that  was  a  good  place  to  begin,  and  so  in  I  walked. 
The  exterior  of  the  building  was  not  different  in  most  respects 
from  that  of  the  adjoining  houses.  It  looked  as  much  like  a 
livery  stable  as  a  schoolhouse.  Almost  as  soon  as  I  was  inside 
a  very  pleasant  lady  came  to  me,  and  wanted  to  know  if  any  of 
my  children  had  had  any  trouble  in  her  room.  I  gravely 
assured  her  that  I  was  not  a  patron,  but  an  onlooker  in  search 
of  knowledge  from  the  “  far  West,”  and  that  my  intentions 
were  entirely  pacific.  Her  face  brightened,  and  she  politely 
asked  me  to  please  walk  into  her  room.  I  did  so,  and  she  gave 
me  a  seat.  I  had  time  to  look  around  and  see  into  what  kind  of 
a  place  the  children  were  assembled.  Imagine  a  space  about 
the  right  size  for  one  good  schoolroom  cut  into  four  rooms  by 
glass  partitions  running  upward  about  ten  feet  high,  little  day¬ 
light,  and  gas  jets  burning  in  the  halls;  the  children  seated  on 
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circular  benches,  and  each  seat  having  a  little  box  under  it  for 
a  pupil  to  put  his  books  in,  and  when  one  child  had  to  move, 
all  between  him  and  the  end  of  the  bench  had  to  get  up.  The 
children  were  crowded  in  even  too  thick  to  stand.  There  was 
blackboard  space  for  pupils,  only  a  small  board  for  the  teacher’s 
use.  One  may  gain  from  these  facts  a  vague  idea  of  what  I 
saw  in  these  four  rooms.  Add  to  this  that  one  of  the  four 
women  had  a  very  high,  shrill  voice  which  was  half  a  dozen 
times  too  loud  and  about  three  octaves  too  high,  which  she  kept 
going  at  a  very  rapid  volley,  and  then  think  of  what  the  other 
three  teachers  and  all  the  children  had  to  endure  from  the 
fusillade.  After  I  had  gone  into  the  second  room  I  very  inno¬ 
cently  asked  the  teacher,  who  looked  like  one  who  could  appre¬ 
ciate  a  joke,  if  some  female  was  deprived  of  her  liberty  in  that 
room  in  which  I  heard  the  strident  voice.  She  smiled  and 
said,  “  No;  we  are  getting  used  to  it  now.”  I  went  into  that 
room  next,  out  of  curiosity.  Nearly  all  the  children  were  of 
foreign  parentage,  and  they  did  not  appear  to  mind  her  voice 
very  much.  Anyone  will  become  accustomed  to  the  clattering 
of  a  mill,  and  miss  it  when  it  stops.  During  the  forenoon  I 
met  the  principal  in  one  of  the  halls,  and  she  mistook  me  for  a 
parent,  but  I  made  the  proper  explanation,  and  then  she  took 
me  in  charge  for  the  remainder  of  that  forenoon.  She  knew 
her  school  from  bottom  to  top,  and  she  explained  the  entire 
working  of  her  school  and  what  her  teachers  were  expected  to 
accomplish  in  every  grade.  At  noon  nearly  all  the  teachers 
assembled  in  the  principal’s  room,  and  we  had  a  very  entertain¬ 
ing  conversation.  They  were  among  the  most  cultured  and 
polite  teachers  I  ever  met.  Considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  teachers  worked  and  the  large  percentage  of 
foreign  children,  I  regarded  the  results  as  marvelous.  Their 
object  was  to  make  American  citizens  out  of  foreign  children, 
and  these  women  were  doing  it  well. 

It  was  during  the  same  trip  that  I  visited  the  Normal  College, 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Hunter,  where  I  saw  about  fourteen 
hundred  young  women  there  in  the  large  assembly  hall.  When 
they  were  assembled  it  was  the  most  beautiful  and  inspiring 
sight  I  ever  beheld  in  an  institution  of  learning. 
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I  was  there  without  credentials  of  any  kind,  simply  as  a 
teacher  who  wanted  to  see  the  school  and  hear  some  recitations. 
Permission  was  given,  and  I  passed  thru  several  rooms,  listen¬ 
ing  attentively,  eyed  at  sharply  if  not  inquisitively,  over  bowed 
spectacles,  all  of  which  I  pretended  not  to  see.  At  last  a 
venerable  lady  talked  with  me,  and  then  she  told  me  in  what 
rooms  to  go  to  see  superior  work.  As  it  was,  I  saw  the  school 
at  some  disadvantage,  but  I  saw  it,  nevertheless. 

Every  two  or  three  years  since  I  have  been  in  some  of  the 
schools  in  New  York.  They  are  always  a  most  interesting 
study,  and  many  of  them  have  elements  of  great  strength. 

Three  remarkable  men — It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
know  three  men,  two  in  New  York  and  one  in  Brooklyn,  who 
had  the  firmest  grasp  on  the  internal  workings  of  the  public 
schools  of  their  respective  cities.  Dr.  Calkins  was  one  and 
Principal  Calvin  Patterson  and  Superintendent  John  Jasper  the 
others. 

Dr.  Calkins  knew  the  schools  of  New  York  thru  and  thru. 
I  learned  much  from  him  along  the  practical  lines  of  teaching, 
and  his  name  is  precious  to  me.  Superintendent  Calvin  Pat¬ 
terson  had  studied  the  Brooklyn  system  so  thoroly  that  he  knew 
all  the  details  by  heart,  and  he  was,  while  superintendent,  one 
of  the  best  judges  of  school  work  in  the  United  States. 
Superintendent  John  Jasper  carries  more  accurate  kinds  of 
school  information,  ready  for  instant  use,  than  any  other  edu¬ 
cator  in  America.  He  has  pigeon-holed  the  entire  school 
knowledge  of  New  York  City  for  forty  years,  and  he  keeps  it 
on  tap  every  minute.  He  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men 
along  certain  lines  I  ever  met.  Growing  up  with  and  into  a 
great  system  having  many  ramifications,  he  has  mastered  them 
all. 


Philadelphia  schools — Twice  I  have  been  in  some  of  the 
schools  of  Philadelphia.  The  ones  I  saw  had  more  old  teachers 
in  them  proportionally  than  any  other  schools  I  ever  visited.  A 
few  teachers  were  too  feeble  to  be  in  school,  consequently  some 
of  the  work  in  their  rooms  was  not  up  to  the  modern  standard. 
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It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  that  all  the  work  was  moder¬ 
ate  or  medium.  I  saw  much  good  and  a  great  deal  of  excellent 
work;  but  so  far  as  I  formed  an  opinion,  I  thought  the  schools 
were  carrying  too  much  antedated  material  in  the  shape  of  de¬ 
cayed  teachers  for  the  general  level  of  the  schools  to  be  very 
high.  The  changes  there  in  recent  years  would  modify  my 
former  judgment.  At  the  time  of  my  last  visit  the  girls’  high 
school  impressed  me  most  favorably.  It  ranked  up  nearly  to 
the  level  of  the  girls’  high  school  in  Brooklyn  under  the  charge 
of  Principal  Calvin  Patterson.  I  pronounced  it  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  country. 

As  is  well  known,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  have  very  curi¬ 
ous  systems  of  school  administration.  In  visiting  one  of  the 
large  ward  schools  in  Philadelphia  I  had  a  singfular  experience. 
I  went  to  the  schoolhouse  and  entered  the  principal’s  office,  as 
I  thought,  and  engaged  in  earnest  conversation  with  a  gentle¬ 
man  whom  I  took  to  be  the  principal  from  his  address  and  entire 
familiarity  with  the  affairs  of  the  school.  I  said  to  him  that  I 
wished  to  visit  the  school,  and  he  kindly  volunteered  to  show 
me  around  and  introduce  me  to  the  teachers  as  we  passed  from 
room  to  room.  We  had  been  together  for  nearly  three  hours 
when  we  reached  the  office  again.  To  my  astonishment  I  was 
then  introduced  to  the  principal,  who  had  been  escorting  other 
visitors  through  the  building.  This  excited  my  curiosity  to 
know  what  the  gentleman’s  duties  were,  and  I  made  bold  to  ask 
him.  He  was  the  “  city  assessor  for  that  ward.”  He  had  his 
office  in  the  building  for  the  convenience  of  the  public.  This 
set  me  to  musing  over  the  mutations  of  “  Time  and  death  in 
the  primer.” 

Indianapolis  schools — While  Lewis  H.  Jones  was  superin¬ 
tendent,  I  visited  the  Indianapolis  schools,  and  those  which  I 
saw  were  well  balanced.  There  was  a  high  artistic  spirit  in  the 
schools.  An  air  of  refinement  was  perceptible  everywhere,  and 
the  work  was  admirably  done.  I  thought  the  schools,  as  a 
whole,  were  slightly  better  in  the  lighter  and  showy  studies 
than  in  the  more  substantial  ones.  The  children  were  placed 
under  the  most  favorable  conditions  for  work,  and  the  teachers 
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were  kind,  considerate,  and  helpful  to  the  children.  Super¬ 
intendent  Jones  is  an  excellent  judge  of  school  work.  He  is 
tactful,  full  of  resources,  and  a  master  of  expedients  that  are 
helpful  to  teachers.  The  principals  and  teachers  impressed 
me  as  very  progressive,  level-headed,  laudably  ambitious,  and 
were  doing  a  great  work. 

May  they  prosper  under  Superintendent  Kendall  as  they  did 
under  Superintendent  Jones  is  my  sincere  wish.  ^ 

Nashville  schools — There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the 
school  machinery  in  the  cities  of  the  United  States.  As  an 
illustration,  in  Indiana  there  is  a  sort  of  “  turkey  trot  ”  in  some 
schools  that  the  children  have  to  step  to  in  going  from  their 
seats  to  the  recitation  or  in  passing  to  their  seats;  but  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  all  the  children  on  each  floor  in  a  ward  school  pass, 
running  in  opposite  directions  to  and  from  the  central  study 
hall. 

It  was  a  system  of  racing  without  interference,  confusion,  or 
annoyance.  To  understand  it:  The  pupils  prepared  their  les¬ 
sons  in  the  large  assembly  or  study  hall.  Leading  off  from  it 
thru  doors  were  recitation  rooms.  One  teacher  was  always  in 
charge  of  this  hall,  and  the  others  on  that  floor  were  engaged 
in  hearing  recitations.  The  children  knew  at  the  tap  of  the 
piano  just  what  to  do,  and  they  did  it  in  a  run.  When  I  asked 
Superintendent  Brown,  “Why  such  rapid  movements?”  he 
said,  “  The  daily  sessions  are  short  in  the  South,  and  we  must 
economize  time  for  work.”  The  children  ran  to  and  from  the 
recitations  into  the  hall  or  out  of  it  in  exact  lines  without  a 
break. 

The  Nashville  schools  were  good  when  I  saw  them.  The 
negro  schools  were  the  best  I  ever  saw  in  any  city.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  the  men  and  women  teaching  in  them  were  the  best 
equipped  of  their  race,  and  I  never  visited  a  system  of  schools 
in  which  the  influence  of  the  superintendent  was  more  fully  felt 
in  every  way  than  in  the  schools  of  Nashville.  The  Nashville 
high  school  as  well  as  the  high  school  of  Richmond,  Va.,  im¬ 
pressed  me  most  favorably. 
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Ohio  schools — In  Ohio  there  were  some  curious  ideas  pre¬ 
vailing  in  regard  to  the  classification  of  pupils  in  the  town  and 
city  schools. 

It  originated  in  Cleveland,  so  I  understood  from  the  Ohio 
people,  under  the  management  of  Superintendent  Rickoff.  Its 
essential  features  were  that  each  class  had  to  start  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year’s  work  in  September,  thus  making  the  intervals 
between  classes  exactly  one  year.  Speaking  to  some  of  the 
principals  and  teachers  in  Columbus,  I  wanted  to  know  if  their 
classes  were  arranged  on  that  plan,  and  I  was  told  that  they 
were,  and  upon  passing  thru  three  or  four  of  the  largest  and 
best  schools  I  found  their  statements  to  be  substantially  cor¬ 
rect.  In  one  school  a  teacher  had  a  sort  of  miscellaneous 
room,  composed  of  fifth-  and  sixth-grade  pupils.  This  was  the 
only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  city.  I  inquired  in  a  general  way 
what  would  they  do  if  the  intervals  were,  say,  only  two  or  three 
months  between  classes,  except  in  the  eighth  grade,  where  it 
might  be  a  half-year.  Both  principals  and  teachers  thought 
such  confusion  would  be  horrible,  and  when  I  told  them  that  it 
was  just  exactly  what  we  had  in  our  schools,  they  said  that 
under  such  a  regime  they  could  never  eat  “  Thanksgiving  or 
Christmas  turkey,”  and  were  more  than  pleased  that  they  were 
not  in  Kansas  City,  where  the  teachers  must  certainly  be  bereft 
of  the  hope  of  immortality  of  which  the  Canadians  are  denied. 
This  was  in  1892,  and  more  than  fifty  superintendents  and  prin¬ 
cipals  told  me  that  this  uniform  system  of  grading  prevailed 
thruout  the  State.  One  superintendent  had  tried  to  break  it, 
but  the  teachers  and  patrons  set  up  such  a  howl  about  it  that 
he  was  dropped  out  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  his  rashness. 
To  me  it  appeared  very  unjust  to  compel  a  pupil  or  a  class  to 
go  back  and  do  half  year’s  work  over  in  order  to  preserve  the 
grading.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Ohio  idea  spread  with 
amazing  rapidity  thruout  the  country,  and  it  was  not  broken 
anywhere  till  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
and  other  Western  towns  flung  it  aside.  A  few  years  ago 
when  Dr.  Harris  wrote  an  article  upon  this  subject,  omitting 
names  of  towns,  I  asked  him  in  a  personal  letter  if  he  had 
recently  been  in  Ohio.  He  replied  that  what  he  described 
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existed  in  about  three-fourths  of  the  graded  schools  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  By  this  time  I  trust  the  necessary  changes  have  been 
made,  and  that  courses  of  study  and  methods  of  classification 
are  fitted  to  the  pupils  rather  than  the  pupils  should  be  fitted  to 
them. 

Denver  schools — The  schools  and  the  school  buildings  of 
Denver  are  famous,  and  justly  so.  Denver  has  enjoyed  excep¬ 
tional  advantages  in  several  respects.  Particularly  in  the  wise, 
economical  administration  of  her  school  affairs  and  in  the  man-  f 
ner  of  selecting  good  teachers.  Many  of  the  most  capable  i 
teachers  in  the  country  have  been  compelled  to  move  to  a  higher  I 
and  drier  altitude  on  account  of  health,  and  from  the  very 
choicest  of  such  persons  Denver  selected  many  of  her  best  and 
most  accomplished  teachers;  and  as  a  result  there  is  no  other 
city  in  the  United  States  that  has  a  better  equipped  corps.  No 
raw  teachers  can  get  positions  in  the  Denver  schools.  They 
must  get  experience  elsewhere  before  teaching  in  Denver. 
Under  such  exceptional  conditions,  good  work  is  the  rule. 

My  first  visit  to  the  Denver  schools  was  the  occasion  of  per¬ 
petrating  a  huge  joke  at  my  expense. 

In  the  morning,  before  several  of  us  started  out,  Frank  A. 
Fitzpatrick,  Harry  Wilson,  and  myself  told  Superintendent 
Gove  that  in  each  school  we  would  pick  out  the  best  teachers, 
and  report  the  rooms  to  him  after  passing  thru  the  school,  but 
that  no  two  of  us  would  go  together.  We  started  in  different 
directions  thru  each  school,  and  when  we  met  outside  the  build¬ 
ing  we  reported  the  best  rooms,  and  in  no  instance  did  we  dis¬ 
agree.  We  went  to  a  school  that  Mr.  Gove  wanted  all  to  see, 
and  we  three  proceeded  to  go  thru  it  as  we  had  been  doing,  so 
when  we  came  out  I  said,  “  Mr.  Gove,  this  is  the  best  school 
that  we  have  visited,  better  equipped  and  has  a  better  spirit.”  1 
The  others  roared  with  laughter,  but  Superintendent  Gove 
dryly  remarked,  “  I  selected  all  these  teachers  for  Mr.  Green¬ 
lee.”  Then  it  flashed  upon  me  that  we  had  passed  beyond  Mr. 
Gove’s  bailiwick — and  there  was  where  the  joke  came  in. 

I 

Abilene  (Kan.)  schools — The  best  kept,  best  graded,  the  j 
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prettiest  schcx)l  I  ever  saw,  was  at  Abilene,  Kan.,  when  Mr.  A. 
V.  Jewett  was  the  superintendent.  It  was  a  model  school  in 
every  respect,  and  it  was  kept  in  the  most  perfect  running  order. 
It  was  a  good  common  school  education  to  attend  it,  and  it  was 
an  ideal  twelve-room  building,  surrounded  by  nearly  four  acres 
of  shade  trees,  flower  plots,  and  walks  running  across  the 
grounds,  forming  the  most  beautiful  school  site  I  ever  beheld. 
Inside  the  building,  the  desks  and  other  equipments  were  models 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness,  even  after  twelve  years  of  constant 
use. 

Normal  schools — To  mention  three  or  four  normal  schools 
in  this  connection  will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose.  The 
Illinois  Normal  University,  the  Cook  County  normal  school 
under  Colonel  Parker,  and  the  Normal  university  at  Nashville, 
altho  I  have  visited  several  others  of  great  excellence. 

The  Illinois  Normal  University  was  years  ago  a  school  of 
tremendous  drilling  qualities  in  the  common  branches.  One 
thing  the  management  held  to  unswervingly — that  the  students 
ought  to  know  the  common  branches  they  were  to  teach,  and 
the  success  of  the  men  and  women  who  came  from  that  school 
may  be  attributed  largely  to  the  thoro  drill  they  received.  Of 
late  years  that  feature  has  been  considerably  modified.  Once 
I  spent  a  week  in  that  school  in  order  to  see  its  workings  in  all 
departments.  I  knew  every  phase  of  work  there  at  its  market¬ 
able  and  educational  value.  So  far  as  my  experience  extends, 
I  am  sure  that  no  other  normal-school  graduates,  as  a  class, 
have  been  more  uniformly  successful  than  the  men  and  women 
drilled  in  that  institution.  Students  had  to  begin  literally  at 
the  bottom  or  foot  and  spell  up  to  the  head,  no  matter  what 
they  knew  when  they  came.  There  the  object  was  to  train 
teachers  how  to  teach,  and  that  they  should  know  how  to  do  it. 

The  Cook  County  normal  school  was  a  school  in  fragments, 
strong  in  some  directions,  absolutely  weak  in  others,  and  the 
whole  dominated  by  the  personal  magnetism  of  Colonel  Parker. 
The  work  covered  about  one-third  of  the  educational  circle,  but 
it  was  not  of  such  a  character  as  to  produce  either  thoro  or 
broad  scholarship;  yet  it  did  develop  a  wonderful  amount  of 
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enthusiasm  in  the  students,  kind,  sympathetic  feelings  for  the 
children,  and  withal  a  strong  desire  to  do  something  beneficial 
to  humanity.  The  teachers  would  have  accomplished  much 
more  had  there  not  been  such  splendid  opportunities  for  lost 
motion,  but  they  were  held  in  check  by  having  to  work  out 
problems  and  exercises  in  detail  which  had  no  great  value  after 
completion.  They  did  too  little  too  much.  The  chief  defect, 
as  I  regarded  it,  was  the  lack  of  a  systematic  method  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  doing  which  meant  real  educational  progress.  The 
fullest  swing  was  not  given  to  the  students’  minds  in  the  kind 
of  work  they  had  to  do.  There  was  one  very  commendable 
feature  about  the  school,  and  that  was  this:  Colonel  Parker 
kept  the  teachers  thinking  along  the  lines  of  their  work  by  way 
of  suggestion.  His  school  was  a  sort  of  irregular  experiment 
station,  out  of  which  good  in  some  mysterious  way  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  come.  Colonel  Parker’s  mind  is  essentially  destructive 
rather  than  constructive.  It  is  largely  assimilative,  but  weak 
in  digestive  power;  it  keeps  fermenting,  but  never  settles.  A 
visitor  to  Colonel  Parker’s  school  was  simply  an  onlooker,  and 
as  such  I  heard  him  conduct  three  or  four  recitations,  rather 
unique  specimens  in  their  way.  One  was  on  economy  of  at¬ 
tention,  and  it  was  fairly  good  from  an  educational  standpoint, 
but  it  left  both  ends  dangling.  A  lesson  in  penmanship  that  he 
gave  was  so  unlike  anything  that  I  had  ever  seen  that  I  will 
describe  it.  He  set  some  fifty  or  sixty  young  men  and  women 
to  writing,  and  then  he  went  about  among  them  good- 
naturedly,  with  his  arms  spread  out,  saying,  “  Oh,  sit  up,  that 
will  never  do,”  and  so  on.  Then  he  would  straighten  up  some 
of  their  heads  and  shoulders  to  get  them  into  position,  still 
talking.  Thus  he  went  on  “  shooing  ”  them  into  position,  and 
talking  incessantly,  and  the  students  smiled  and  continued  writ¬ 
ing  as  a  means  of  expression.  The  performance  reminded  me 
of  an  incident  I  witnessed  in  Kansas  City  some  years  ago.  A 
man  on  horseback,  was  driving  about  a  dozen  cows  thru 
town,  and  they  came  to  a  vacant  lot  covered  with  blue  grass, 
and  the  cows  went  aside  to  eat  grass.  Three  or  four  little  boys 
were  looking  with  great  interest  at  the  man  and  the  cows. 
When  the  man  rode  around  the  cows  to  drive  them  back  to  the 
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street,  the  little  boys  ran  out  and  said :  “  Mister,  we’ll  help  you 
shoo  your  cows  in.”  Colonel  Parker  was  “  shooing  ”  his  class 
into  the  writing  lesson. 

Under  Dr.  Payne  at  Nashville  a  very  different  school  is  con¬ 
ducted.  Dr.  Payne  is  one  of  the  clearest-headed  educational 
thinkers  in  America,  and  besides  he  is  a  man  of  deep  scholarly 
instincts.  The  difference  between  the  school  he  conducts  and 
the  other  normal  schools  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  the 
time  of  beginning  work  in  the  forenoon.  When  I  went  thru 
this  school  the  hour  of  beginning  was,  I  think,  ten  o’clock,  and 
the  reason  assigned  was  that  the  students  had  the  early  fore¬ 
noons  for  study.  The  session  closed  about  two  o’clock,  and 
the  afternoons  could  be  spent  in  recreation,  study,  or  in  what¬ 
ever  manner  each  student  might  elect.  The  work  in  all  de¬ 
partments  was  well  distributed  and  admirably  executed  both  by 
teachers  and  students.  The  course  of  study  was  well  mapped 
out.  I  believe  the  recitation  periods  were  better  arranged  in 
that  normal  schooJ  than  in  any  other  with  which  I  am  ac¬ 
quainted.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  normal  schools  in  the 
country. 

Universities — The  first  large  university  I  ever  saw  was  Har¬ 
vard.  My  experience  the  first  time  I  went  there  was  comical. 
I  had  gone  to  Boston  as  a  delegate  to  a  convention,  arriving  on 
Saturday  forenoon,  and  while  there  I  wanted  to  see  Harvard. 
So  on  Monday  morning  I  took  a  horse-car  on  Tremont  Street 
and  started  for  Cambridge.  I  was  on  the  ground  early — in 
fact  before  any  of  the  recitations  began.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  May.  I  walked  inside  the  yard  and  looked  at  the  buildings 
— saw  students  in  rooms  with  windows  raised  smoking  pipes 
and  cigars,  and  some  with  books  in  their  hands  and  feet  on  the 
tables,  and  others,  with  a  tired,  scholarly  look  on  their  faces, 
with  books  under  their  arms,  hurrying  across  the  yard  from 
building  to  building.  I  thought  a  bell  would  ring  in  due  time, 
so  I  just  .walked  around  till  the  alarm  was  sounded.  About 
nine  an  old  fellow  appeared  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  buildings 
with  a  good-sized  dinner  bell  in  his  hand,  and  gave  it  several 
very  vigorous  up-and-down  shakes.  At  this  signal  the  young 
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men  swarmed  out  of  their  smoking  dens  and  started  in  differ¬ 
ent  directions  for  their  recitations.  I  noticed  which  way  the 
longest  line  was  going,  so  I  fell  into  that  line  at  the  rear,  I 
followed  into  a  room  and  took  a  back  seat.  It  was  a  Latin 
class  of  nearly  forty  members,  and  I  sat  and  heard  the  recit- 
tion  thru.  When  it  closed  and  the  class  filed  out,  I  went  out 
too.  I  will  add  that  this  same  bell  was  ringing  again.  I  fol¬ 
lowed  a  large  number  of  students  into  another  room,  because  I 
did  not  know  the  names  and  locations  of  the  buildings  from 
the  bulletin  board,  and  I  felt  ashamed  to  ask  questions.  This 
time  the  room  was  a  puzzle  to  me.  An  old,  crabbed-looking 
man  was  sitting  behind  a  table.  He  looked  as  if  he  had  just 
crawled  out  of  a  haystack.  His  hair  was  shaggy,  his  beard 
uneven,  his  forehead  high  and  broad,  his  eyes  keen,  penetrating, 
and  boring.  The  young  men  were  reporting  misconduct  of 
various  kinds  to  him.  I  was  the  last  one  left  in  the  room,  and 
he  said,  “  Well,  sir,  what  have  you  been  doing  since  last  Friday 
afternoon  ?  ”  I  meekly  remarked,  “  Nothing  of  special 
interest.”  “  What  did  you  come  in  here  for  ?  ”  I  responded, 
“  To  see  what  you  did;  I  thought  it  was  a  recitation  room.” 
He  then  replied,  “  Sir,  you  have  no  business  to  transact  before 
me,”  and  he  began  looking  at  some  papers.  I  went  out  and 
found  my  way  into  a  chemistry  class  by  accident.  I  have 
always  wanted  to  know  what  the  old  fellow  thought. 

I  followed  classes  into  recitation  rooms  three  mornings  that 
week,  and  I  saw  considerable  work  in  various  departments. 
The  fourth  day  I  formed  the  acquaintance  of  two  professors, 
and  after  that  I  passed  around  very  pleasantly.  I  went  to  the 
observatory  one  afternoon,  but  I  was  not  admitted,  altho  I  told 
two  gentlemen  there  that  I  had  calculated  several  eclipses  from 
the  data  given.  They  looked  at  me  in  an  incredulous  sort  of 
way,  passed  telegraphic  signals  to  each  other,  and  plausibly 
remarked  that  I  would  have  to  come  with  properly  accredited 
letters.  Perhaps  if  I  had  said,  “  I  am  pretty  well  acquainted 
with  Professor  Pierce’s  Celestial  mechanics/'  they  would  have 
let  me  look  inside.  I  went  away  thinking  that  if  ever  I  have 
charge  of  an  observatory,  I  will  let  a  fellow  in,  tho  he  has  no 
letters  of  introduction.  Up  to  that  time  I  had  seen  no  observa- 
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tory  except  the  very  small  but  good  one  at  the  Missouri  Uni¬ 
versity. 

I  was  not  deeply  impressed  with  the  recitations  I  heard  at 
Harvard  in  1873,  the  time  of  my  first  visit.  The  professors 
were  all  scholarly  men,  but  very  slow,  and  their  methods  of 
handling  classes  were  highly  tinctured  with  antiquity.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eliot  had  been  in  charge  there  only  a  short  time.  Uni¬ 
versity  methods  at  Harvard  have  changed  greatly  since  then. 
It  is  not  the  same  school,  except  in  name. 

I  may  add  that  I  have  seen  many  other  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  including  Missouri  University,  Washington  University 
in  St.  Louis,  the  University  of  Kansas,  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota,  the  Mississippi  University,  Leland  Stanford,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Ohio,  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Vanderbilt  Uni¬ 
versity,  Coltunbia  University,  some  of  the  departments  of 
Chicago  University,  and  several  others,  but  it  would  lengthen 
out  this  sketch  beyond  reasonable  limit  to  give  even  a  glance  at 
them,  without  even  mentioning  the  special  and  technical  schools 
of  various  kinds  that  I  have  visited. 

James  M.  Greenwood 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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THE  SCHOOL  SITUATION  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO 

The  city  of  Sah  Francisco  has  occupied  a  prominent  place 
before  the  educational  public  during  the  past  year.  In  1898 
the  people  adopted  a  new  charter,  which  embodied  an  educa¬ 
tional  policy  never  before  tried  in  any  city,  and  San  Francisco 
thus  became  a  center  of  interest  to  those  who  watch  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  educational  reform.  For  causes  to  be  indicated  later 
on  in  this  article,  there  have  been  conflicts  of  authority  and 
much  newspaper  criticism.  These  criticisms  have  found  their 
w'ay  into  the  newspapers  and  educational  journals  outside  of 
San  Francisco,  but  have  conveyed  to  the  readers  no  adequate 
conception  of  the  real  situation  nor  of  the  causes  which  have 
operated  to  produce  it.  A  study  of  the  conditions  which  have 
led  up  to  the  present  strained  relations  may  prove  of  interest 
to  those  who  follow  the  efforts  at  administrative  reform. 
This  I  shall  attempt,  basing  the  study  upon  official  sources  so 
far  as  possible,  and  bringing  in  the  individuals  concerned  only 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  situation. 

The  present  condition  is  to  a  large  extent  an  outgrowth  of 
causes  which  began  to  operate  half  a  century  ago.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  was  the  first  place  in  the  State  to  organize,  independent 
of  State  law,  a  free  public  school.^  This  was  done  by  an  order 
of  the  city  council,  adopted  April  8,  1850.*  In  September, 
1851,  the  city  council  adopted  an  ordinance  under  the  new  State 
school  law,  providing  for  a  city  board  of  education,  composed 
of  two  members  from  the  council,  two  members  elected  by  the 
council,  and  the  mayor;  and  for  a  city  superintendent  of 
schools,  who  was  to  be  elected  by  the  board  and  to  serve  as 
their  clerk.®  Three  schools  were  opened.  The  next  year  the 

*  John  Swett,  Annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  1892,  1 15. 

*  Ordinance  in  full,  Ibid.,  116. 

•Kingsbury,  Municipal  history  of  San  Francisco  to  iSjg,  182. 
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number  was  increased  to  seven,  and  the  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  in  1852  was  445.  By  1856  the  system  had  so  increased 
in  size  that  39  teachers  were  employed  and  3347  pupils 
enrolled.*  The  new  city  charter  of  1855  was  the  first  to  men¬ 
tion  a  board  of  education  or  a  superintendent.  This  charter 
made  it  the  duty  of  the  council  to  maintain  free  common 
schools,  permitted  a  tax  for  the  purpose,  provided  for  a  board 
of  education  of  eight,  or  more,®  and  for  a  city  superintendent 
of  schools,  elected  at  large  by  the  people.®  The  preparation 
of  this  new  charter  was  made  mandatory  by  the  provisional 
charter  of  1851;  little  interest  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  it 
by  the  citizens;  the  result  was  not  satisfactory;  and  no  means 
were  provided  by  which  it  could  be  amended  or  repealed.’ 

The  salary  grabs  and  extravagance  of  the  council  of  1850, 
which  resulted  in  an  indebtedness  of  a  million  and  a  half  dol¬ 
lars  in  a  little  over  a  year;  the  general  distrust  of  appointed 
officers;  the  business  depression  of  1854;  the  bank  failures  of 
1855;  and  the  desire  to  secure  a  more  satisfactory  and  eco¬ 
nomical  form  of  government,  led  to  the  seeking  of  relief  thru 
the  legislature,  the  repeal  of  the  charter  of  1855,  and  the 
passage  of  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  consolidation 
act.®  It  has  been  asserted  that  “  the  passage  of  this  act  was  the 
result  of  the  conditions  which  brought  out  the  vigilance  com¬ 
mittees.”  •  Its  effect  was  to  consolidate  the  city  and  county 
governments  of  San  Francisco  into  one.  Under  it  the  people 
elected  a  mayor;  a  board  of  twelve  supervisors,  elected  by 
wards,  took  the  place  of  the  council ;  a  board  of  twelve  school 
directors,  also  elected  by  wards,’*  took  the  place  of  the  old 

*IE.  A.  Theller,  Rtport  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools,  1856. 

'  The  charter  provided, for  election  at  large,  but  before  it  went  into  effect  an 
Explanatory  Act  was}'passed.  (May  5,  *i855),fwhich  changed  the  method  to  the 
ward  system. 

•  I  can  find^no  reason 'for  this  change  except  the  general  distrust  of  appointed 

officers. _  _ 

’  Kingsbury,  Municipal  history  of  San  Francisco  to  iSjg,  188,  190,  193,  204. 

•  Also  known  as  the  Hawes  Act.  Laws  of  1856,  145.  Various  supplements 

were  added  from  year  to  year  until  1879.  ■  , 

•  Kingsbury,  Municipal  history  of  San  Francisco  to  i8jq,  2H. 

'•This  was 'changed  to  election  at  large  in  1872,  but  seems  to  have  resulted  in 
little  improvement. 
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board  of  education;  and  the  city  officers  were  superseded  by 
the  county  officers.  The  people  elected  all  officials,  even  in¬ 
cluding  the  superintendent  of  schools,  chief  of  police,  dock- 
master,  and  superintendent  of  streets.  Mr.  Hittell  tells  us 
that  “  as  a  piece  of  legislation  it  was  simple,  economical,  and 
placed  a  series  of  checks  upon  official  wrongdoing,”  and  its 
continuance  as  the  basis  of  government  for  nearly  half  a  century 
indicates  that  it  was  so  regarded  by  many. 

But  however  “  remarkable  and  exceedingly  beneficent  ” 
this  statute  proved  in  the  matter  of  city  and  county  govern¬ 
ment,  the  resulting  effect  upon  the  public  schools  has  been  de¬ 
cidedly  bad,  and  many  of  the  weak  points  in  the  present  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  school  department  are  wholly  or  in  part  resultants 
of  this  consolidation.^*  The  county  superintendent,  elected  by 
the  people,  now  took  charge  of  the  schools.  Instead  of  the 
board  of  education  selecting  the  best  available  man  for  the 
work,  as  they  were  free  to  do  previous  to  July,  1855,  the  citi¬ 
zens  must  biennially  elect  one  of  their  own  residents.  The 
evil  effect  of  this  provision  is  emphasized  when  one  considers 
how  far  San  Francisco  is  removed  from  any  other  large  center 
from  which  it  can  draw  new  ideas  and  inspiration,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  that  a  city  so  situated  shall  constantly  bring  in 
new  blood  and  new  ideas  if  it  is  to  avoid  falling  behind.  The 
superintendent  was  to  act  as  the  secretary  of  the  board,  was  to 
enforce  rules  made  by  them,  was  to  inform  them  as  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  funds  and  advise  them  on  legal  matters,  and  was 
to  visit  the  schools  once  in  three  months.  In  all  other  matters 
he  was  a  city  officer  independent  of  their  control. 

The  effect  of  the  changes  made  by  the  charter  of  1855  and 
the  consolidation  made  by  the  Act  of  1856,  coming  at  a  form¬ 
ative  period  in  the  city’s  history,  was  to  fix  in  the  minds  of 
its  citizens  the  idea  that  the  school  department  was  but  a  branch 
of  the  municipal  service,  and  was  to  be  treated  as  such.  This 
conception  has  taken  such  deep  root  that,  despite  the  changes 

”  Hittell,  History  of  California,  iv.,  189. 

”  Ibid.,  iii.  651. 

**  The  charter  of  1855  began  the  movement  by  making  the  superintendency  an 
elective  office  and  by  inaugurating  the  ward  system,  and  the  consolidation  act 
settled  these  permanently  upon  the  city. 
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and  advances  in  educational  administration  which  have  taken 
place  elsewhere,  there  exists  to-day  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  San  Francisco  only  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  dignity 
and  purpose  of  public  education.  This  consolidation  of  in- 
ter^ts  and  resulting  confusion  of  ideas  has  resulted  badly  in 
its  effect  upon  the  superintendency,  the  board  of  education,  the 
teaching  force,  and  the  material  needs  of  the  schools. 

The  superintendent  of  schools  now  became  a  city  officer,  with 
an  office  in  the  city  hall.  While  the  schools  were  few  and  the 
system  small  he  could  continue  to  give  some  attention  to  school 
supervision,  but  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city’s  population 
his  time  and  energy  were  soon  absorbed  by  the  duties  of  his 
office.^*  Instead  of  striving  to  be  the  educational  leader  of  his 
teachers  he  tended  to  become  an  office  clerk  and  statistician. 
Knowledge  of  the  technical  points  in  law,  to  protect  himself 
and  his  bondsmen,  became  of  more  importance  to  him  than  a 
knowledge  of  pedagogy.  Worst  of  all,  by  reason  of  the  plan 
of  popular  election  of  a  resident,  the  superintendent  was  gradu¬ 
ally  forced  to  affiliate  himself  with  the  local  politicians.^®  The 
evil  was  still  further  accentuated  in  1866,  when  the  legislature 
changed  the  time  of  holding  city  elections  from  May  to  the 
L  same  time  as  the  elections  for  State  officers,  and  again  in  1869, 

!  when  a  Democratic  legislature  interfered  to  prevent  the  super- 

I  intendency  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans.^®  The 

superintendency  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  party 
i  spoils.  The  candidates  for  this  office  and  for  the  board  of  edu- 

)  cation  received  their  nominations  at  the  regular  party  conven¬ 

tion.  The  newspapers  discussed  party  issues  while  city  wants 
I  were  lost  sight  of.  The  main  object  was  to  secure  or  continue 

Superintendent  Pelton,  in  his  report  for  1867,  asks  the  board  to  give  him  a 
1  deputy,  saying  that  he  expected  to  be  in  his  office  at  all  times,  and  has  more  dif* 

1  ferent  matters  to  attend  to  than  the  president  of  the  United  States.  Municipal 

,  reports,  1867,  383. 

’•  Superintendent  Pelton,  in  the  report  mentioned  above,  p.  378-381,  condemns 
^  the  method  as  bad.  The  letter  of  Superintendent  Babcock,  Annual  report  of  the 

superintendent  of  schools  of  San  Francisco,  1896,  lOO,  will  also  confirm  the  state¬ 
ment. 

p  '*  See  supplements  to  the  consolidation  act  approved  March  30, 1868,  and  Decem- 

;t  ber  10,  1869,  and  the  results  of  the  elections  for  supervisors,  school  board,  and 

mayor  in  1869. 
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the  rule  of  the  party,  and  educational  needs  were  forgotten  in 
the  struggle  for  party  spoils.  It  has  been  in  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere  as  this  that  the  younger  generation  of  the  city  has  re¬ 
ceived  its  ideas  as  to  educational  administration. 

The  effect  upon  the  board  of  education  has  also  been  baneful 
in  the  extreme.  The  superintendent  was  the  executive  officer 
of  the  department,  but  he  was  largely  independent.  That 
pride  which  boards  of  education  usually  take  in  inaugurating 
an  educational  policy  and  carrying  it  out  in  connection  with 
their  superintendent,  or  in  following  his  leadership,  was  almost 
entirely  wanting.  If  the  superintendent  was  weak  there  was 
no  way  to  improve  him  or  to  secure  the  election  of  a  good  man 
next  time.  The  duty  of  the  board  was  thus  reduced  almost 
wholly  to  financial  work  and  the  election  of  teachers  and 
janitors.  Once  every  two  years  the  entire  board  went 
out  of  office,  and  up  to  1883  the  superintendent  also  was 
elected  for  but  two-year  terms.  This  made  a  continuous 
educational  policy  an  impossibility.  The  confusion  in 
the  public  mind,  due  to  considering  public  education  as 
merely  a  branch  of  the  municipal  service,  on  a  par  with  street¬ 
cleaning  or  police  duty,  and  the  coming  into  power  of  a  body 
of  young  citizens  who  had  known  no  other  conception,  only 
added  to  the  demoralization. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  past  twenty  years  the  worst 
kind  of  boss  rule  has  prevailed  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  board 
of  education  gradually  became  a  place  sought  by  those  who 
wished  to  use  the  position  for  political  preferment  or  for  per¬ 
sonal  ends.  Once  every  six  or  eight  years  there  would  be  an 
effort  at  reform,  and  a  few  good  men  were  always  elected;  but 
they  were  usually  in  the  minority,  and  the  majority,  held  to¬ 
gether  by  “  the  cohesive  force  of  public  plunder,”  ruled  things 
with  a  high  hand.  One  needs  only  to  mention  the  fact  that 
former  boards  are  remembered  to-day  by  the  name  of  the 
leader  of  the  “  solid  ”  number  which  constituted  the  majority, 
the  practice  of  each  retiring  board  of  providing  places  for  its 
friends,  or  the  bankrupt  condition  of  the  department  in  1899 
due  to  the  extravagance  of  the  board  of  1898. 

The  effect  of  this  condition  of  affairs  upon  the  teaching  force 
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has  been  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Previous  to  1870  teachers 
were  elected  yearly.  Favoritism  and  spite  were  usually  of 
more  influence  than  merit.  Occasionally  the  war-cry  of  “  To 
the  victor  belong  the  spoils  ”  was  heard.”  In  1869  the  rules 
were  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  election  during  good 
behavior.  In  1878  the  proposition  to  prevent  the  dismissal  of 
teachers  without  trial  for  cause  was  agitated,  and  in  1881  this 
was  incorporated  into  law  by  the  legislature.^®  When  teachers 
could  no  longer  be  dismissed  to  make  places  for  favorites,  the 
election  of  the  necessary  number  of  new  teachers  was  reduced 
to  a  system.  I  can  describe  this  system  best  by  quoting  from 
one  of  the  official  reports  of  the  school  department 

The  weakest  point  in  our  school  system  is  the  method  of  electing 
teachers.  If  there  is  any  other  city  in  the  country  that  has  a  method  so 
utterly  opposed  to  all  educational  principles,  1  have  not  yet  heard  of  it. 
Without  any  douht  whatever  it  is  the  worst  in  the  world.  It  is  purely  a 
system  of  ‘  personal  patronage.’  It  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  ‘  spoils  system  ’ 
in  politics.  It  is  contrary  to  all  principles  of  civil  service  reform.  It  took 
root  about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  it  has  grown  worse  year  by  year. 

The  number  of  new  teachers  to  be  elected  is  about  thirty-six  each 
year,  or  three  appointments  to  each  director.  As  places  become  vacant 
during  the  year,  each  director,  in  regular  order,  makes  one  appointment,  and 
by  mutual  understanding  this  appointment  is  absolute,  the  only  condition 
required  being  that  the  nominee  must  be  the  holder  of  a  legal  certificate. 
The  names  of  appointees  are  handed  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
classification,  who  makes  the  nominations  in  open  board  ;  consequently  no 
one  knows  what  director  is  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  a  teacher. 

Under  this  system  no  selection  of  the  best  teachers  out  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  applicants  is  possible.  The  election  of  a  teacher  becomes  merely 
the  personal  opinion  or  personal  favoritism  of  one  man.  Young  women 
who  are  graduates  of  the  high  school  or  the  normal  school  are  reduced 
to  a  dead  level  with  young  girls  who  leave  the  grammar  schools  and  in 
a  few  months  cram  to  pass  an  examination  for  a  certificate.  The  most 
talented  and  accomplished  teachers  coming  here  from  other  cities  stand  no 
chance  of  appointment  on  merit. 

In  addition  to  this  system  it  has  been  no  unusual  thing,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  twenty  years,  for  the  outgoing  board  to  elect  a 
number  of  superfluous  teachers  during  the  last  few  weeks  or 

”  John  Swett,  Annual  report  of  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco,  1892,  127. 

**  Amendment  to  Section  1793  of  the  political  code,  adopted  in  1881,  Statutes, 
1881,  p.  38,  64. 

'•John  Swett,  Annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  of  San  Francisco, 
1892,  146. 
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days  of  its  control,  and  the  board  of  1898  capped  the  climax  by 
holding  four  meetings  during  the  last  four  days  of  its  control, 
defying  an  injunction  of  the  court  and  creating  eight  new  vice- 
principalships,  raising  the  salaries  of  thirty  teachers,  electing 
twenty-five  probationary  teachers  to  regular  positions,  and, 
finally,  electing  one  of  their  own  number  to  an  imaginary 
position  of  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  demoralizing  effect  of  years  of  such  work  upon  the 
teaching  force  can  be  imagined.  A  realization  of  common 
danger  forced  good  and  bad  to  stand  together  for  mutual  pro¬ 
tection.  Educational  efficiency  counted  for  little;  “  influence  ” 
counted  for  much.  A  knowledge  of  the  art  of  “  pulls  ”  was 
much  more  likely  to  result  in  advancement  than  a  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  teaching.  Almost  all  that  the  teachers  are  they  owe 
to  their  own  efforts.  But  few  times  in  the  history  of  the  city 
have  they  received  any  real  educational  help  or  inspiration  from 
those  in  authority.  But  few  superintendents  have  made  any 
attempt  to  unify  the  force  of  the  city  by  teachers’  meetings, 
professional  study,  or  the  exhibition  of  any  marked  qualities 
of  educational  leadership.  But,  despite  “  pulls,”  discourage¬ 
ments,  and  neglect,  there  are  nevertheless  many  excellent 
teachers  in  the  schools,  and  if  these  were  given  proper  encour¬ 
agement  and  united  support  by  those  in  authority,  they  would 
be  of  great  assistance  in  the  regeneration  of  the  teaching  force 
of  the  city.  It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  a  number  who 
are  no  longer  efficient.  These  should  be  retired  or  dismissed. 
But  as  a  body  the  force  is  composed  of  strong,  capable,  willing 
men  and  women,  possessed  of  a  fine  spirit.  Under  the  right 
kind  of  leadership,  with  a  strong,  capable  and  determined  ad¬ 
ministration  behind  it,  they  would  in  time  develop  into  a  teach¬ 
ing  body  of  which  any  city  might  well  be  proud.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction,  arrived  at  after  a  somewhat  careful  study  of  the 
San  Francisco  schools,  that  the  teachers  have  been  much  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  and  that  the  sensitiveness  to  criti¬ 
cism  and  lack  of  professional  interest  on  the  part  of  many  is 
largely  due  to  the  discouraging  and  unsettled  conditions  under 
which  they  have  labored  so  long. 

The  want  of  proper  educational  management  on  the  part  of 
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boards  of  education,  the  ignoring  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  superintendent,  and  the  not  infrequent  misappropriation  of 
funds  have  resulted  in  another  bad  condition — ^the  lack  of  any 
adequate  equipment  for  the  schools.  The  business  and  poly¬ 
technic  high  schools  are  much  below  what  such  schools  in  a 
city  the  size  of  San  Francisco  should  be.  The  kindergarten 
system  of  the  city  has  been  entirely  supported  by  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  of  whom  Mrs.  Stanford  and  Mrs.  Hearst  have  been  for 
years  the  largest  contributors.  The  school  buildings  are  old 
and  in  a  bad  state  of  repair.  A  number  ought  to  be  tom 
down.*®  Their  unsanitary  condition  is  a  subject  upon  which 
superintendents  and  boards  of  health  have  reported  at  length. 
Many  of  the  rooms  and  buildings  are  in  such  a  dilapidated 
condition  that  it  is  a  shame  young  children  are  required  to  go 
to  school  in  them.**  There  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  single, 
modem,  properly  equipped  grade  building  in  San  Francisco.** 
Had  there  been  one  such  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  comparison,  the 
conditions  which  at  present  exist  would  have  been  remedied 
long  ago.  In  equipment  there  was,  at  the  beginning  of  1900, 
practically  nothing — practically  no  supplemental  readers, 
reference  libraries,  maps,  globes,  or  teaching  equipment.**  It 
would  require  $100,000  to  give  the  schools  any  adequate  teach¬ 
ing  equipment,  and  the  superintendent  has  reported  that  it 
would  require  $500,000  to  put  the  buildings  in  proper  repair.** 
Of  all  the  departments  of  the  city,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  the  health  department,  the  school  department  was,  at  the 
time  the  new  charter  went  into  effect,  the  worst  equipped  for 
the  work  which  it  was  expected  to  do. 

••  R.  H.  Webster,  Annual  rtport  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools  of 
San  Francisco,  1899,  9- 

See  report  of  the  investigating  committee,  composed  of  the  mayor  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  from  the  boards  of  education  and  supervisors,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
May  18,  1899.  Also  see  Annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools, 
1899,  9. 

’*  December  29,  1899,  the  people  voted  $1,400,000  of  bonds  for  seventeen  near 
schoolhouses  and  for  repairs.  The  legality  of  these  bonds  has  been  questioned, 
but  has  not  yet  been  determined  by  the  courts. 

•’The  recent  report  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Sullivan  will  bear  out  this 
assertion. 

••Board  proceedings  of  March  14,  1900,  reported  in  the  daily  press  of 
March  15. 
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The  State  constitution  of  1879  forbade  any  special  legisla¬ 
tion.  Interference  by  and  relief  thru  the  legislature  were  alike 
cut  off.  Accordingly  in  1883,  1887,  1895,  and  1898  we  find 
attempts  to  secure  a  new  charter  to  supersede  the  old  consolida¬ 
tion  act.  The  last  attempt  alone  was  successful.  The  char¬ 
ters  submitted  in  1887  and  1895  provided  for  an  unpaid 
board  of  education  of  five,  appointed  by  the  mayor  for  four- 
year  terms,  two  going  out  of  office  the  first  year  and  one  each 
succeeding  year.  The  subcommittee  on  education  reported 
in  favor  of  a  readoption  of  the  same  provision  in  1898,  but  by 
the  time  the  present  charter  was  framed  the  conviction  had 
become  strong  in  the  minds  of  many  that  the  only  way  to  secure 
honest  public  service  was  to  employ  men  to  manage  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments,  that  it  was  wrong  to  demand  public  service 
without  salary,  and  that  centralization  of  authority  in  the 
hands  of  the  mayor  was  the  best  way  to  secure  efficient  ad¬ 
ministration.  Accordingly  a  number  of  small,  paid  commis¬ 
sions  were  created,  the  members  of  each  to  be  appointed  by  the 
mayor.  For  the  school  department  a  bi-partisan  board  of  four 
school  directors  was  provided,  to  be  appointed  for  four-year 
terms,  the  first  board  to  so  classify  itself  that  one  would  go 
out  of  office  each  year.  Each  director  was  required  to  give  his 
entire  time  to  the  duties  of  his  position,  and  was  to  receive  a 
salary  of  $3000  per  year.  The  superintendent  of  schools  was 
to  continue  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  as  before,  and  to  receive 
a  salary  of  $4000  per  year.  He  was  to  appoint  four  deputies 
for  terms  of  four  years,  each  deputy  to  be  a  teacher  of  ten 
years'  experience  and  to  have  been  a  resident  of  the  city  for 
five  years.  The  board  was  to  determine  their  salaries.  The 
power  of  recommendation  was  given  to  the  superintendent,  the 
power  of  legislation  to  the  board.  No  teacher  could  be  brought 
to  trial  except  on  charges  preferred  by  the  superintendent. 
The  employment  of  teachers  was  a  function  of  the  board,  but 
their  certification  was  left  with  the  superintendent  and  his 
deputies.** 

Report  of  the  committee  oh  public  schools  to  the  charter  convention  of  too, 
James  Denman,  chairman,  p.  i.  (1898.) 

**  Charter  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  by  the  people  May 

a6.  1898,  art.  vii. ,  ch.  i.  4. 
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This  combination  of  a  paid,  bi-partisan  board  of  education 
and  an  independently  elected  superintendent  was  one  never  be¬ 
fore  tried  in  an  American  city,  and  has  attracted  much  interest 
The  past  experience  of  other  cities  and  all  educational  theory 
were  against  such  a  combination.  Dr.  Butler,  in  an  address 
before  the  National  Council  of  Education  at  Los  Angeles, 
pointed  out  in  advance  the  conflicts  which  have  since  arisen.*^ 

The  arguments  advanced  for  the  new  charter  were  that  it 
provided  for  home  rule,  civil  service,  and  an  economical  ad¬ 
ministration  of  public  affairs;  against  it  that  it  opened  the  way 
for  extravagance,  patronage,  and  offered  little  hope  for  admin¬ 
istrative  reform.  Its  adoption  was  advocated  by  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  morning  paper  and  one  evening  Republican  paper,  and 
opposed  by  the  two  morning  Republican  papers  and  one  even¬ 
ing  paper.  It  was  ratified  by  a  vote  of  the  people  May  26, 
1898,  and  approved  by  the  legislature  January  26,  1899. 
Mayor  Phelan,  under  whose  administration  the  charter  had 
been  framed,  was  renominated  and  elected.  During  the  cam¬ 
paign  he  was  supported  and  opposed  by  the  same  papers  that 
had  supported  or  opposed  the  adoption  of  the  charter.  On 
January  8,  1900,  the  new  charter  went  into  effect,  the  mayor 
appointing  the  members  of  the  various  boards. 

The  board  of  school  directors,  as  appointed,  consisted  of 
three  men  and  one  woman.  Of  these,  one  had  been  a  former 
teacher  and  vice-principal  in  the  school  department,  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee  on  public  schools  of  the  charter  conven¬ 
tion,  and  during  the  preceding  year  had  been  deputy  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools;  another  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  from  1851-92,  superintendent  of  schools  during  1860-61, 
1868-70,  and  1874-75,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  on  pub¬ 
lic  schools  of  the  charter  convention  of  100,  and  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  superintendent  in  1898;  another  was  an  able 
woman,  possessed  of  strong  executive  qualities,  who  had  been 
a  teacher  in  the  department  for  about  thirty  years,  at  one  time 
principal  of  the  normal  department  of  the  high  school  and  later 
principal  of  the  girls’  high  school;  and  the  fourth  was  a  lawyer 
who  had  been  educated  in  the  parochial  schools  of  the  city,  and 

”  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association  for  i8gg,  p.  445. 
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who  was  appointed  because  of  his  sterling  honesty,  upright¬ 
ness  of  character,  and  business  ability.  The  appointments 
were  generally  considered  good.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
board  as  appointed  was  a  distinctively  educational  one,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  board  composed  of  business  men.  Whether  an 
attempt  was  made  to  secure  business  men,  or  whether  such  men 
could  not  be  obtained  for  the  salary  paid,  is  not  known.  Po¬ 
litically  the  board  consisted  of  two  Democrats  and  two  Repub¬ 
licans.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe  party  politics 
has  not,  during  the  past  year,  entered  as  a  factor  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  schools,  tho  the  experience  of  other  cities 
with  bi-partisan  boards  makes  this  provision  a  constant  source 
of  danger.  The  superintendent  had  been  elected  as  a  Repub¬ 
lican  in  1898. 

The  board  met  at  once  and  proceeded  to  organize.  In  the 
preceding  pages  I  have  tried  to  indicate  something  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  which  confronted  them.  It  was  a  task  from  which  the 
strongest  might  well  shrink.  They  knew  that  they  must  ex¬ 
pect  abuse  from  all  whose  interests  were  touched.  The  situa¬ 
tion  was  made  still  more  trying  by  the  knowledge  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  press  and  most  of  the  citizens  were  likely  to  support  or 
condemn  them  on  party  rather  than  on  educational  grounds. 
To  abuse  them  was  one  way  of  discrediting  the  administration. 

The  board  met  on  January  9,  and  the  next  morning  the  press 
announced  that  they  had  quarreled  with  the  superintendent 
over  the  salaries  to  be  paid  his  deputies.  The  superintendent 
had  asked  for  $3000  a  year,  saying  that  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  good  men  for  less.  The  board  felt  that  the  deputies  who 
had  been  promised  the  places  were  not  worth  any  such  sum. 
One  deputy  in  particular  there  was  strong  objection  to.  For 
this  the  directors  were  at  once  accused  of  having  candidates  of 
their  own.  After  two  weeks  of  discussion  the  matter  was 
settled  by  the  board  fixing  the  salaries  at  $1800,  and  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  board.  The  question  of  deputies’  salaries  has 
been  a  fundamental  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  superintendent,  and 
the  breach,  once  opened,  has  grown  wider  and  deeper  as  time 
has  passed.  Perhaps  the  directors  did  wrong  in  allowing  their 
opinions  to  influence  them  in  this  matter.  It  probably  would 
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have  been  better  to  have  allowed  the  superintendent  the  sum 
he  asked.  Still,  a  quarrel  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or  later, 
and  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  it  came  on  a  question  which 
showed  the  desire  of  the  board  to  elevate  the  schools  to  a  plane 
of  higher  efficiency. 

The  board  began  the  work  of  school  reform  with  a  zeal  born 
of  a  conviction  of  duty.  The  charter  imposed  a  new  expense 
of  $33,000  per  year  for  salaries  and  water  bills,  and  the  “  one- 
twelfth  act  ”  compelled  them  to  live  each  month  within  their 
income.  In  economizing,  they  cut  down  many  expenses  and 
consolidated  a  number  of  classes.  This  placed  regular  teachers 
upon  the  unassigned  list,  and  at  once  created  a  storm.  The 
board  had  been  in  office  scarcely  a  month  when  one  of  the  city 
papers  denounced  them  for  their  zeal,  for  quarreling  with  the 
superintendent,  for  consolidating  classes,  and  for  ignoring  the 
“  priority  rule.”  Accusations  of  patronage  to  the  faithful 
by  various  commissions  and  a  scandal  in  the  police  department 
early  in  the  year  only  added  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  By  the  end  of  March  the  breach  between  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  the  board  had  widened  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
superintendent  started,  in  open  board,  to  give  the  president  a 
“  grilling,”  and  when  ruled  out  of  order  gave  his  manuscript  to 
the  press.*®  In  reply  to  this  attack  Director  Denman  accused 
the  superintendent  of  having  been  “  from  the  first  unfriendly  to 
this  board.  Of  late  he  has  stooped  to  a  battle  of  personalities 
waged  through  the  daily  press.”  He  expressed  the  hope  that 
for  the  good  of  the  department  such  attacks  might  cease,  but 
said  that  the  board  was  determined  to  do  its  duty  regardless 
of  them.*®  Since  that  time  the  trouble  has  broken  out  re¬ 
peatedly,  the  board  usually  getting 'the  worst  of  it  so  far  as  the 
public  press  has  been  concerned.  Early  in  the  year  the  even¬ 
ing  Republican  paper  ceased  to  support  the  city  administration, 
and  about  the  first  of  October,  due  to  a  political  quarrel,  the 
support  of  the  Democratic  morning  paper  was  also  lost.  The 
various  city  boards  were  thus  left  without  an  advocate. 

’•San  Francisco  Chronicle,  February  ii,  1900. 

••San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  San  Francisco  Call,  March  29,  1900. 

**  StinFTa,ncisco  Examiner,  March  29,  1900. 
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The  reforms  which  the  present  board  has  started  or  accom¬ 
plished  reveal  their  educational  policy.  They  also  reveal,  by 
contrast,  the  educational  conditions  existing  in  the  department 
at  the  time  they  assumed  control.  The  principal  reforms 
which  the  board  has  undertaken  are  the  following : 

1.  The  adoption  of  a  new  course  of  study  for  the  elementary 
schools,  which  reduced  the  course  from  nine  to  eight  years,  pro¬ 
vided  for  flexibility  instead  of  rigidity,  for  individual  liberty 
instead  of  fixed  requirements,  and  placed  emphasis  upon  think¬ 
ing  and  character  building  rather  than  upon  memorizing  from 
the  so-called  fundamental  subjects. 

2.  The  introduction  of  manual  training  and  domestic  science 
into  the  work  of  the  elementary  school,  the  equipment  of  a 
number  of  plants  for  such  instruction,  and  the  employment  of 
the  best  special  teachers  available  for  the  work. 

3.  The  inauguration  of  a  flexible  system  of  semi-annual 
promotions,  based  in  part  upon  the  judgment  of  the  teachers 
and  principals,  instead  of  the  annual  “  lock-step,”  based  entirely 
upon  a  percentage  made  in  answer  to  a  series  of  information 
questions  sent  out  from  the  central  office  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
The  latter  was  the  most  distinctive  feature  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  present  superintendent  during  the  year  1899. 
Thousands  of  papers  were  graded,  percented,  the  per  cents 
averaged,  the  relative  efficiency  of  teachers  and  schools  deter¬ 
mined,  and  pupils  promoted  on  the  per  cent,  basis. 

4.  An  earnest  attempt  to  co-operate  with  the  new  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  normal  school,  and  to  assist  it  in  establishing  a 
model  training  school.  After  five  months  this  assistance  had 
to  be  withdrawn,  due  to  the  contention  that  the-  pupils  could 
not  be  counted  in  the  average  daily  attendance  unless  taught 
by  regular  teachers.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  pupil  teachers 
in  the  normal  school  were  keeping  regular  teachers  out  of 
employment.  The  idea  that  the  schools  exist  to  provide  places 
for  teachers  will  prove  new  to  many  readers.  The  fact  that 
this  assertion  could  pass  unchallenged  by  any  editorial  writer  or 
by  any  club  in  San  Francisco  serves  to  support  the  statement, 
made  on  a  previous  page,  that  there  is  not  in  the  city  as  yet  any 
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adequate  conception  of  the  purpose  or  importance  of  public 
education. 

5.  The  inauguration  of  a  plan  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  teachers  on  a  basis  of  merit,  absolutely  free  from  any  other 
consideration.  This  projxjsal  has  been  warmly  indorsed  by  the 
press  of  the  city,  and  if  the  board  is  not  prevented  from  carry¬ 
ing  the  plan  into  operation  by  hostility  arising  out  of  selfish¬ 
ness  or  a  failure  to  understand  the  real  purpose  for  which 
schools  exist,  it  will  prove  of  great  value  to  the  schools. 

6.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  board  has  publicly  declared 
itself  in  favor  of  public  playgrounds,  vacation  schools,  and  a 
special  school  for  deaf-mutes;  the  establishment  of  a  parental 
school  and  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory  education  law 
as  soon  as  the  legislature  will  provide  the  legislation  necessary 
to  make  its  enforcement  effective;  the  gradual  introduction  of 
work  in  nature-study,  under  competent  supervisors;  placing  the 
work  in  physical  training  on  a  scientific  basis;  the  improvement 
of  school  buildings  as  fast  as  the  supervisors  will  provide  the 
money;  and  the  purchase  of  supplemental  books,  maps,  globes, 
and  apparatus  as  rapidly  as  the  appropriations  will  allow. 

That  the  present  board  has  made  an  earnest  effort  to  improve 
the  school  system  one  acquainted  with  what  they  have  at¬ 
tempted  and  accomplished  cannot  question.  That  they  have 
given  the  citizens  an  economical  administration  the  report 
of  the  president  to  the  mayor  will  show.®^  I  think  it  can  be 
confidently  asserted  that  the  present  board  has  done  more  to 
improve  the  school  system  during  the  year  it  has  been  in  office 
than  has  been  done  in  twice  the  time  by  any  board  in  the  past 
twenty  years.  It  has  made  the  first  serious  attempt  to  unify 
the  schools  and  make  of  them  a  real  city  system,  working  in 
unison  with  a  central  management,  instead  of  a  series  of  vir¬ 
tually  independent  county  schools,  merely  reporting  to  a  central 
authority.  The  members  have  devoted  much  of  their  time  and 
attention  to  inspecting  schools,  and  have  planned  an  educa- 

"  Comparative  statement,  showing  the  expenditures  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
department  for  the  calendar  years  : 

1897  1898  1899  1900 

$1,207,750.40  $1,292,287.81  $i,20o;939.i4  $1,181,698.96 

— Financial  statement  to  the  mayor,  December  24,  1900,  p.  2. 
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tional  policy  and  carried  it  into  effect  by  assuming  powers  and 
duties  which  in  other  cities  devolve  upon  the  superintendent 
and  his  deputies.  To  all  intents  and  purpose  they  have  acted 
as  a  board  of  superintendents  and  a  board  of  education  com¬ 
bined.  When  co-operation  with  the  superintendent  was  not 
possible  they  have  always  proceeded  independently. 

That  the  board  has  made  a  number  of  mistakes  must  be 
freely  admitted.  The  wonder  is  that  more  have  not  been  made. 
There  has  been  at  times  a  lack  of  tact  in  dealing  with  the  super¬ 
intendent  and  the  public,  and  for  this  they  have  been  repeatedly 
scored.  At  times  they  have  gone  forward  so  rapidly  that  the 
public  could  not  follow,  and  there  has  been  danger  of  a  reaction 
which  would  destroy  their  work.  The  attempt,  from  which 
they  soon  retreated,  to  fix  the  enrollment  of  primary  and 
grammar  grade  classes  at  fifty-five  was  an  educational  blun¬ 
der.  They  certainly  deserve  severe  censure  for  yielding  to 
public  opinion  and  going  back  to  the  “  priority  rule  ”  in  assign¬ 
ing  teachers  to  positions.  In  the  days  of  favoritism  and 
patronage  the  rule  may  have  been  desirable,  but  with  an  honest 
board  it  is  an  unwarranted  restriction.  The  employment  of 
teachers  cannot  be  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  employment 
of  policemen  and  street-sweepers,  either  in  fact  or  in  the  public 
mind,  without  the  schools  suffering  for  it,  and  for  an  intelli¬ 
gent  board  to  assign  teachers  to  vacant  positions  in  the  order  of 
their  election  to  the  department,  regardless  of  any  other  con¬ 
sideration,  is  a  mistake  that  is  hardly  excusable.  To  do  so  is 
to  say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  personal  fitness  or  profes¬ 
sional  preparation. 

The  board  and  the  superintendent  have  had  many  disagree¬ 
ments,  and  these  have  at  once  found  their  way  into  the  news¬ 
papers.  They  have  quarreled  over  switchboards  for  tele¬ 
phones,  repairs,  granting  of  teachers’  certificates,  and  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  deputies,  but  the  real  basis  of  disagreement  lies  deeper 
than  any  of  these  questions.  If  these  were  all,  a  way  might 
be  found  to  avoid  quarreling  over  them.  The  difference  is  at 
bottom  a  difference  of  educational  opinion  and  policy.  Each 
side  is  honest  in  its  convictions,  but  the  difference  is  one  that 
does  not  admit  of  compromise. 

*’  Rules  of  the  board  of  education,  1900,  sec.  50,  p.  22. 
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It  now  remains  to  see  what  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from 
a  study  of  the  situation.  The  first  and  most  obvious  one  is  that 
the  system  is  double-headed,  and  certain  to  result  in  conflicts. 
The  directors  can  hardly  earn  their  salaries  unless  they  assume 
duties  which  of  right  belong  to  the  superintendent.  The 
probabilities,  too,  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  appointed  board 
being  an  educational  body,  rather  than  a  business  body,  and, 
when  this  is  so,  of  their  being  superior  in  educational  ability 
to  the  elected  superintendent.  So  it  may  not  infrequently  hap¬ 
pen  in  the  future  that  the  board  will  stand  for  better  educa¬ 
tional  principles  than  its  executive  officer,  and  whenever  this  is 
the  case  the  board  is  certain  to  seize  the  power,  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  most  capable  of  using  it  for  good,  and  manage 
the  schools  without  regard  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
superintendent.  The  superintendent’s  office  then  becomes 
merely  a  bureau  of  statistics  and  an  obstacle  to  educational 
progress. 

If  the  principle  of  a  paid  board  devoting  all  of  its  time  to  the 
work  is  to  be  retained,  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  harmony 
and  progress  to  abolish  the  superintendent’s  office  altogether, 
and  let  the  board  elect  an  educational  advisor.  But  this  is  not 
possible  under  the  law,  and  it  would  not  be  desirable  even  if  it 
were  possible.  The  best  solution,  and  the  one  in  accordance 
with  all  experience  elsewhere,  would  be  to  amend  the  charter  so 
as  to  provide  for  the  election  of  the  superintendent  and  his 
deputies  by  the  board,  which  would  insure  harmony,  and  then 
turn  all  of  the  educational  work  over  to  them  to  manage,  the 
board  assuming  the  clerical,  business,  and  legislative  aspects 
of  the  department.  In  doing  this  the  board  must  be  left  free 
to  go  anywhere  in  the  United  States  to  secure  the  right  men 
for  the  work.  The  rights  of  the  child  are  paramount,  and 
deputyships  in  no  sense  exist  to  afford  good  places  for  old 
teachers.  The  present  charter  provisions  perpetuate  a  process 
of  inbreeding  which  is  certain  to  result  in  sterility. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  advantages  in  the  past  of  elect¬ 
ing  a  superintendent  by  direct  vote  of  the  people,  they  no  longer 
exist.  Within  the  past  fifteen  years  school  supervision  has  be¬ 
come  a  profession,  and  everywhere  cities  are  searching  for  men 
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of  training  to  take  charge  of  their  schools.  All  ideas  of 
localism  have  been  cast  aside  in  the  effort  to  get  the  best  men. 
Baltimore  draws  her  superintendent  from  North  Denver, 
Indianapolis  from  New  Haven,  and  Rochester  from  Newark. 
San  Francisco  must  be  as  free  if  she  wishes  to  progress. 

Previous  to  1896  the  constitution  of  the  State  did  not  permit 
of  any  other  plan,  but  in  that  year  the  people  ratified  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  Article  XI,  known  as  Section  8j4,  which  provides 
that: 

Where  a  city  and  county  government  has  been  merged  and  consoli¬ 
dated  into  one  municipal  government  it  shall  also  be  competent,  in  any 
charter  framed  under  said  Section  8  of  Article  XI,  to  provide  for  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which,  the  times  at  which,  and  the  terms  for  which  the  several 
county  officers  shall  be  elected  or  appointed,  for  their  compensation,  and 
for  the  number  of  deputies  that  each  shall  have,  and  for  the  compensation 
payable  to  each  of  such  deputies. 

Whether  or  not  it  was  necessary  to  retain  the  old  provision 
for  an  elected  superintendent  in  the  new  charter  is  a  question 
upon  which  good  lawyers  differ.  The  probabilities  are  that, 
while  he  acts  as  a  county  officer,  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  such 
because  of  the  operation  of  Section  3  of  Article  IX.  of  the  State 
constitution  relating  to  the  State  system  of  public  education, 
which  provides  that : 

A  superintendent  of  schools  for  each  county  shall  be  elected  by  the 
qualffied  electees  thereof  at  each  gubernatorial  election. 

If  SO,  it  is  certainly  time  for  the  people  of  San  Francisco  to  be¬ 
gin  an  agitation  to  have  Section  3  amended  so  as  to  provide 
that  where  a  city  and  county  government  have  been  merged  into 
one  municipal  government  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  city 
charter  to  determine  the  manner  and  time  of  election  of  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  need  of  such  change  is  em¬ 
phasized  by  the  probability  of  other  consolidations  of  city  and 
county  governments  taking  place  in  the  near  future. 

When  this  change  shall  have  been  made  the  necessity  for  a 
board  devoting  all  of  its  time  to  educational  supervision  will 
have  passed  away,  and  only  clerical,  financial,  and  legislative 
duties  will  be  left.  But  when  this  change  is  made  it  will  be 
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found  that  a  paid  business  manager,  elected  by  the  board  placed 
under  heavy  bonds,  and  working  thru  a  centralized  business 
office,  can  attend  to  the  clerical  and  financial  duties  better  and 
more  economically  than  can  be  done  by  the  board.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  the  board  will  then  have  been  reduced  to  purely  legisla¬ 
tive  work,  as  they  should  be,  and  the  necessity  of  its  members 
devoting  more  than  a  few  hours  each  week  to  the  work,  or  of 
receiving  a  salary,  will  also  have  come  to  an  end.  The  ideas  of 
the  framers  of  the  charter  were  right,  in  so  far  as  they  applied 
to  the  school  department,  but  in  working  them  out  they  failed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  other  cities.  To  employ 
honest  men  to  manage  the  city’s  business  is  the  only  way  to 
secure  efficient  and  economical  administration,  but  the  men 
employed  must  be  experts,  and  the  system  must  be  so  cen¬ 
tralized  that  there  shall  be  strict  accountability  to  a  board  which 
is  itself  directly  accountable  to  some  central  authority. 

The  present  San  Francisco  plan  must  be  regarded  as  simply 
a  stage  in  the  evolution  of  the  city’s  educational  system.  It  is 
the  first  start  toward  something  better — the  first  signs  of  the 
recognition  of  public  education  as  a  special  problem.  As  a 
piece  of  legislation  it  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  by  other 
cities.  Above  all,  it  should  not  be  copied  by  them.  The  next 
step  is  the  realization  that  school  supervision  is  to-day  a  piece 
of  expert  work.  But  before  this  can  come  there  must  be  an 
awakening  of  the  better  elements  of  the  city’s  population  to  a 
realizing  sense  of  their  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the 
city’s  children.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  troubles  of  the  past 
year  will  contribute  something  toward  such  an  awakening.  If 
a  few  such  clubs  as  the  Merchants,  the  Unitarian,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  Century,  and  the  Association  of  Collegpate  Alumnae 
were  to  begin  a  serious  study  of  the  problems  of  public  educa¬ 
tion,  and  continue  the  study  long  enough  to  make  it  really  valu¬ 
able,  it  would  in  time  work  a  revolution  in  the  management  of 
the  public  schools.  One  of  the  surest  ways  to  improve  all 
branches  of  the  municipal  service  would  be  to  set  resolutely  to 
work  to  improve  the  schools. 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley 

Stanford  University, 

California 
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INTRODUCTION 

This  bibliography  is  planned  to  include  : 

d.  Books  on  educational  subjects  printed  in  English  and  bearing  the  im¬ 
print  date  1900. 

b.  Important  articles  on  the  same  subject  from  the  periodicals  of  1900. 

€.  Valuable  papers  published  in  the  transactions  of  educational  societies 
which  bear  the  imprint  date  1900. 

d.  All  chapters  of  distinct  educational  interest  from  any  books  bearing  date 
1900,  and  all  notable  matter  on  educational  topics  published  during  1900 
wherever  found. 

It  does  not  include  : 

a.  Purely  local  current  literature  of  separate  institutions,  provinces,  colonies, 
or  States.  For  alt  such  material  the  student  is  referred  to  reports  of  State 
departments  and  of  the  thousands  of  educational  institutions  in  this 
country,  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  colonies. 

b.  Unimportant  matter,  such  as  is  being  constantly  published  in  journals. 

c.  Text-books. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  compilation  are  : 

a.  The  careful  analysis  of  all  important  periodicals. 

b.  The  liberal  annotation. 

£.  The  classification  by  subject  matter  so  that  the  worker  in  any  line  may 
find  together  the  literature  of  interest  to  him.  The  decimal  classification 
has,  with  a  few  deviations,  been  followed,  both  as  being  on  tl]e  whole 
the  most  satisfactory  in  use  and  as  being  very  widely  used  by  libraries. 

A  detailed  outline  of  the  classification  precedes  the  bibliography,  and  is 

so  full  as  to  serve  readily  as  a  subject  index.  An  author  index  of  names  is 

appended. 

OUTLINE  OF  CLASSIFICATION 

Bibliography. 

370.  EDUCATION,  THEORY.  PHILOSOPHY. 

370.1  P.sychology  and  education. 

370.5  Periodicals. 

370.6  Associations. 

370.7  Study  and  teaching.  Normal  schools. 

370.9  General  histories  of  education. 

370.92  Biography. 

370.97  History  of  education  in  America. 

370.972  American  colonies. 
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371.  TEACHERS,  METHODS.  DISCIPLINE. 

371.1  Teachers. 

371.12  Training. 

371.13  Examination,  certificates. 

371.14  Tenure,  appointment. 

371.17  Pensions  for  teachers. 

371.2  School  organization  ;  the  superintendent. 

371.23  Vacations. 

371.25  Classes,  grades. 

371.27  Examinations,  promotions. 

,  371.3  Methods  of  instruction  (For  methods  in  special  branches  see 
375  and  its  subdivisions). 

371.32  School  text-books. 

371.42  Manual  training. 

371.43  Military  education. 

371.5  Government,  discipline,  punishment. 

371.6  School  buildings,  furniture,  apparatus. 

371.64  School  libraries  ;  public  libraries  and  schools. 

371.7  School  hygiene. 

371.73  Physical  training,  gymnastics,  athletics. 

371.9  Education  of  special  classes. 

371.94  Negro. 

371.95  Indian. 

372.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

372.2  Kindergarten. 

373.  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN  PUBLIC. 

373.42  English  public  schools. 

374.  SELF  EDUCATION,  HOME  EDUCATION. 

374.4  Summer  schools. 

375.  CURRICULUM. 

375.04  Elective  studies. 

375-I-37S-9  Special  subjects,  divided  according  to  decimal  classifica¬ 
tion. 

376.  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

377.  RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

378.  HIGHER  EDUCATION;  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES. 
378.01  College  entrance  requirements. 

378.1  Professional  education. 

378.13  University  extension. 

378.2  Academic  degrees. 

378.42  Higher  education  in  Great  Britain. 

378.73  Higher  education  in  the  United  States. 

379.  PUBLIC  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

379.1  American  public  school  system. 

379.13  Taxation  of  school  property. 

379.15  School  supervision  (a)  city,  {p)  rural. 

379.16  National  University. 

379.17  Secondary  schools. 

379.23  Compulsory  education. 

379.4-379.9  Subdivided  according  to  countries. 
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The  abbreviations  used  are  ordinary  ones  easily  comprehended.  Volume 
and  page  are  separated  by  the  colon.  Thus  6:386-407  means  Vol.  6,  pages 
386  to  407.  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  is,  of  course,  National  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  Journal  of  Proceedings.  The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education  is  nowhere  entered  as  a  whole,  but  each  article  appears  under  its 
appropriate  subject.  No  date  beyond  the  month  is  given  in  the  reference, 
as  1900  is  always  understood. 

ADDENDA  FOR  1899 

370.97  Lewis,  A.  F.  History  of  higher  education  in  Kentucky.  350  p.  O. 
U.  S.  gov.  1899,  n.  p.  (U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.  Circular  of  in¬ 
formation,  3,  1899.) 

Includes  chapter  on  the  public  school  system. 

371.3  Dickinson,  J.  W.  Principles  and  method  of  teaching  derived  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  mind.  209  p.  Dost.  1899. 

"  The  author,  long  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  public  school  system  and  fonder  of 
his  philosophy  than  of  anything  else,  here  prints  it  after  many  years  of  incubating 
and  lecturing  to  teachers.  It  is  .  .  .  essentially  a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  of 

the  mind  with  very  little  .  .  .  about  teaching  in  it.  It  is  written  with  such  care 
and  so  high  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  work  that  criticism  is  painful  and 
almost  impossible,  but  when  one  forces  the  mind  thru  its  dessicated  sentences  and 
redects  what  kind  of  a  book  might  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  its  quality  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  striking  light.**  Ped.  sem.,  April,  1900. 

371.3  Lind,  G.  D.  Best  methods  of  teaching  in  country  schools  ;  rev.  and 
enl.  by  the  author  of  Preston  papers  (Lucy  A.  Yendes).  249  p.  D. 
Hinds  &  Noble,  $1.25 

371.6  Haney,  J.  P.  Decoration  of  school  rooms.  (Municipal  affairs, 
Dec.,  1899.  3:672-86.) 

Taking  (or  granted  the  culture  value  o(  art  ornaments  in  the  school  room,  this  article 
takes  up  practical  wnys  and  means. 

375.58  Ganong,  W.  F.  The  teaching  botanist.  1899.  270  p.D.  Mac¬ 
millan,  $1.10 

To  meet  the  demand  for  information  upon  the  teaching  of  modern  botany.  Useful  to 
teachers  of  elementary  courses  in  high  schools  and  colleges,  and  in  nature  study 
work  in  the  lower  grades.  ' 

Part  I  treats  of  the  theory  and  practical  methods  of  botanical  teaching. 

Part  a  gives  outlines  of  useful  exercises  and  topics,  materials  and  experiments. 

375.82  Clark,  S.  H.  How  to  teach  reading  in  the  public  schools.  1899. 
295  p.  O.  Scott,  Foresman,  $1. 

The  secondary  aim  is  to  furnish  a  text-book  for  classes  in  elocution.  Over  lOo  pages 
are  given  up  to  "  Criteria  of  vocal  expression,”  and  the  word  reading  stands  every¬ 
where  (or  reading  aloud. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EDUCATION,  1900 
Bibliography. 

1  Chamberlain,  A.  F.  Recent  Italian  educational  literature.  (Educ. 

rev.,  Oct.  20:278-88.) 

2  Wyer,  J.  I.,  Jr.  Recent  educational  bibliography.  (School  rev.,  Oct. 

8-475-84.) 

Lists  and  reviews  forty-one  items  not  included  here.  Third  annual  summary. 
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370  EDUCATION— THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY 

3  Baker,  J.  H.  Education  and  life.  254  p  D.  Longmans,  $1.25 

Papen  and  addresses  by  the  president  of  the  University  of  Colorado. 

4  Bowker,  R.  R.  The  art  of  education,  (in  his  arts  of  life.  Houghton. 

$1.25  p.  51-95  ) 

Sane,  practical  paragraphs,  not  on  the  formal  processes  of  education,  but  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  underlying  them.  Education  begins  before  birth  and  lasts  as  long  as  life,  and 
to  it  work,  play,  rest,  and  schooling  contribute. 

5  Bradley,  J.  E.  Work  and  play.  208  p.  D.  Pilgrim  press,  $1. 

Chapters  on  Student  life  ;  Intellectual  growth  ;  Unconscious  education  ;  The  scholar 
in  public  life  ;  What  is  education  ;  Health  ;  Habit,  etc.  Wholesome  and  stimu¬ 
lating. 

6  Butler,  N.  M.  Status  of  education  at  the  close  of  the  century.  (Educ. 

rev.  Apr.  19  ;  313-24.) 

Address  before  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Feb.  37,  igoo,  and 
in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  188-303. 

7  Davidson,  Thomas.  Education  as  world-building.  (Educ.  rev.  Nov. 

20:325-45.) 

An  address  prepared  for  delivery  at  the  New  school  of  methods,  Hingham,  Mass. 
Thesis — the  aim  of  all  education,  as  of  all  life,  is  the  evolution  of  the  social  individ¬ 
ual,  and  upon  the  completeness  and  harmony  of  this  evolution  depends  all  ethical 
life. 

3  Dresser,  H.  W.  Education  and  the  philosopical  ideal.  255  p.  D.  Put¬ 
nam,  I1.25 

The  author's  New  point  of  view,”  which,  however,  is  not  new,  is  that  life  itself  is 
educational  and  that  individual  instincts  carefully  cultivated  and  freely  followed  lead 
to  the  highest  life  and  service.  Other  chapters  are  Educational  ideals ;  An  experi¬ 
ment  in  education,  etc.  The  book  is  a  series  of  educational  suggestions  toward  the 
higher  life  thru  a  sort  of  up-to-date  transcendentalism. 

9  Emerton,  Ephraim.  Gentleman  and  scholar.  (Atlantic.  June,  85: 

773-78- 

What  the  old  term  meant  and  how  the  thing  for  which  it  stands  is  to  be  brought  back 
into  modern  life. 

10  Fitch,  Sir  J.  G.  Educational  aims  and  methods.  448  p.  D.  Macmil¬ 

lan,  $1.25 

Contents— Methods  of  instruction  as  illustrated  in  the  Bible  ;  Socrates  and  his  meth¬ 
ods  of  teaching  ;  Evolution  of  character  ;  Training  of  the  reason;  Hand  work  and 
head  work ;  Endowments  and  their  influence  on  education  ;  Ascham  and  the 
schools  of  the  Renaissance ;  Teachers’  institutes  and  conventions  in  America;  Ed¬ 
ward  Thring;  University  extension  movement ;  Joseph  Lancaster;  Pestainzzi;  The 
Sunday  school  of  the  future  ;  Women  and  universities ;  The  French  leaving  cer¬ 
tificate. 

Author  is  inspector  of  training-colleges  in  Great  Britain. 

11  Godrycz,  J.  Essays  on  the  foundation  of  education.  168  p.  O.  Law¬ 

rence  &  Van  Buren  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

'*  Very  general  discussions  of  intellectual,  moral,  religious  and  physical  education, 
methods  of  teaching  history  and  international  and  civil  law.  The  papers  are  inter¬ 
esting,  but  the  author  does  not  seem  to  have  felt  it  necessary  to  study  recent  works 
on  pedagogy,”  Ped.  sem.  Apr.  1900. 

12  Guillet,  Cephas.  Recapitulation  and  education.  (Ped.  sem.  Oct. 

7  :  397-445-) 

Conclusions  bearing  on  the  educational  significance  of  the  doctrine  of  recapitulation. 
Drawn  from  extended  study  of  animal  instinct  in  ascending  stages  of  evolution. 

13  Hanus,  P.  H.  The  school  and  the  home.  (Internat.  monthly,  Dec. 

2:647-71.) 
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Each  home  must  share  with  the  school  the  responsibility  for  education,  and  should, 
lend  a  more  active  and  hearty  help  in  this  way  than  now.  To  bring  this  about  the 
parents  must  believe  in  the  school;  and  for  promoting  better  mutual  understanding, 
between  home  and  school  Fupil  study,  Parents'  meetings  &  Education  societies  are- 
suggested  as  promising  devices, 

14  Hodge,  C.  F.  Foundations  of  nature  study.  (Fed.  sem.  Apr, 

7:95-110.) 

Second  article  in  series.  Deals  with  fundamental  principles  of  education  and  is. 
meant  to  pave  the  way  for  a  future  discussion  of  present  conditions  and  methods  in 
nature  study. 

15  MacCunn,  John.  The  making  of  character ;  some  educational  aspects 

of  ethics.  226  p.  D.  Macmillan,  $1.25  (Camb.  ser.  for  schools  and. 

training  coll.) 

Part  3,  p.  53-163,  treats  of  the  educative  influences  which  make  for  character  build¬ 
ing.  “  Much  of  the  earlier  part  may  be  described  as  Prof.  James  diluted.”  Educ. 
Ames,  May,  1900. 

16  Mead,  E.  D.  Adjustment  of  education  to  contemporary  needs.  (Educ, 

rev.  May.  19:472-80.) 

17  Plato.  Education  of  the  young  in  the  Republic  of  Plato  ;  tr.  into  Eng. 

by  Bernard  Bosanquet.  198  p.  O.  Camb.  univ.  (2/6)  (Camb.  ser.  for 

schools  and  training  coll.) 

Introductory  essay  on  Greek  education. 

18  Roark,  R.  N.  A  general  outline  of  pedagogy  ;  a  working  manual.  39 

p.  O.  pub.  by  author,  Lexington,  Ky.  .75  . 

19  Spalding,  J.  L.  Opportunity  and  other  essays  and  addresses.  228  p. 

D.  McClurg,  $1. 

Contents — Opportunity;  Woman  and  the  higher  education ;  The  university,  a  nur¬ 
sery  of  the  higher  life;  The  university  and  the  teacher  ;  Goethe  as  educator  ;  The 
patriot. 

20  Swift,  E.  J.  The  culture  epochs  theory  in  education.  (Jour,  of  ped. 

Mar.  12:295-303.) 

21  Ware,  Fabian.  Educational  reform:  the  task  of  the  Board  of  educa¬ 

tion.  152^.0.  Methuen,  (2/6).o 

“  A  veiy  complete  review  of  the  (English^  educational  position.”  Educ.  times 
Mar.  I. 

22  Welton,  James.  A  synthesis  of  Herbart  and  Froebel.  (Educ.  rev,. 

Sept.  20:109-22.) 

From  London  Journal  of  educ.  Mar.  1900. 

23  Winch,  W.  H.  Problems  in  education.  158  p.  O.  Sonnenschein,  (4/6). 

By  an  inspector  of  the  London  school  board.  Thoughtful  essays,  but  rather  hard 
reading. 

370. 1  Psychology  and  Education 

24  Deahl,  J.  N.  Imitation  in  education;  its  nature,  scope  and  significance. 

105  p.  O.  Columbia,  .60  net.  (Columbia  univ.  contributions  to  phi¬ 
losophy  and  educ.  v.  8,  no.  i«) 

Columbia  master’s  thesis.  Also  pub.  separately.  Bibliography,  a  p. 

25  Margerison,  T.  E.  Psychology  and  education.  104  p.  O.  Ralph,  (1/6). 

26  Ostermann,  Wilhelm.  Interest  in  its  relation  to  pedagogy;  tr.  under 

the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Comparative  Study  of  Pedagogy  ; 

ed.  by  E.  R.  Shaw.  150  p.  D.  Kellogg,  |i. 

The  aim  has  been  to  give  positive  hints  as  to  how,  on  the  basis  of  the  ruling  funda¬ 
mental  views  of  psychology,  a  doctrine  of  interest  might  be  established  which 
should  be  free  from  contradictions,  not  only  with  those  psychological  premises,  but 
also  with  itself.  The  last  section  contains  pedagogical  conclusions  and  applica^v 
tions.  Distinctly  Herbartian. 
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370.5  Periodicals 

See  also  No.  185 

27  Compayre,  Gabriel.  The  educational  journals  of  France.  (Educ.  rev. 
Feb.  19  :  121-42.) 


370.6  Associations 

28  Association  of  catholic  colleg^es  of  the  U.  S.  Report  of  the  second 

annual  conference.  141  p.  O.  Cath.  univ.  Wash.  n.  p. 

See  Educ.  rev.  June  1900,  p.  to'  account  of  this  meeting. 

29  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states 

and  Maryland.  Proceedings  of  the  thirteenth  annual  convention  held 
at  Trenton,  Dec.  1-2,  1899.  155  p.  O.  U.  S.  N.  Y.  Albany.  .20 

(Regents  bulletin  50.) 

30  Michigan  schoolmasters’  club.  Proceedings  at  the  thirty-fourth  meet¬ 

ing.  28  p.  O.  Univ.  of  Mich.  n.  p. 

31  National  educational  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad¬ 

dresses  of  the  thirty-ninth  annual  meeting,  Charleston,  S.  C.  July 
7-13,  1900.  809  p.  O,  N.  E.  A.  $2. 

The  important  papers  are  separately  entered  under  proper  subjects. 

National  Herbart  society. 

See  No.  a8i. 

32  New  York  (state)— University  convocation.  Thirty-eighth  university 

convocation.  394  p.  O.  U.  S.  N.  Y.  Albany,  .25  (Regents  bulletin 
SJ-) 

33  Schoolmasters’  association  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  Annual  report. 

V.  8.  Assoc,  n.  p. 

34  Southern  educational  association.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  ad¬ 

dresses  of  the  ninth  annual  meeting  held  at  Memphis  Dec.  27-29, 
•899.  341  p.  O.  S.  E.  A.  (P.  P.  Claxton,  sec’y.  Greensboro,  N,  C.) 
n.  p. 

Papers  are  brief,  and  they  .are  not  mentioned  separately  under  subjects. 

370.7  Study  and  Teaching 

See  also  371.13 

35  Bolton,  F.  E.  Original  investigation  in  normal  schools.  (Educ. 

May-June.  20:  548-56;  603-12.) 

36  Boyden,  A.  G.  Problems  which  confront  the  normal  school. 

(Educ.  Sept.  21:1-15.) 

37  Hinsdale,  B.  A.  Study  of  education  in  American  colleges  and  universi¬ 

ties.  (Educ.  rev.  Feb.  19:  105-20.) 

Historical  sketch  of  the  beginnings  and  growth  of  the  study  of  education. 


370.9  History,  General 

See  also  378.4-378.9  and  379'4-379'9' 

38  Brosnahan,  Timothy.  President  Eliot  and  Jesuit  colleges.  36  p. 
Woodstock,  Md.  n.  p. 

A  reply  to  article  by  Pres.  Eliot  in  Atlantic  for  Oct.  i8^.  It  discusses  historically 
the  matter  and  method  of  Jesuit  education. 
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39  Davidson,  Thomas.  A  history  of  education.  292  p.  D.  Scribner,  $1. 

The  suh-title  '*  Brief  history  of  education  as  conscious  evolution”  shows  the  nature 
and  strength  of  the  book.  It  goes  deeper  into  the  principles  and  philosophy  of  the 
subject  than  most  works  with  like  titles.  It  will  disappoint  the  student  who  con> 
suits  it  for  purely  practical  purposes,  but  there  is  no  lack  of  books  giving  bare  facts 
about  education.  It  is  the  scholarly  book  like  this  one,  written  with  broad,  ample 
knowledge  and  admitted  competence,  that  is  rare.  Space  given  to  topics  is  not 
always  well  proportioned,  but  the  book  will  probably  rank  as  the  best  sketch  of  the 
history  of  education  in  English  as  yet  published. 

40  Hinsdale,  B.  A.  Educational  progress  during  the  year  1899-1900.  (in 

N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  312-32.) 

A  notable  paper  with  a  broader  scope  than  its  title  implies. 

41  Magevney,  Eugene.  Christian  education  in  the  first  centuries,  A.  D.  33- 

476;  reprinted  from  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Review,  April, 

1898.  64  p.  D.  Cathedral  library  assoc.  .10 

Sketches  in  broad  outline  the  beginnings  of  Christian  education.  Claims  to  be  a  refu* 
tation  of  the  misrepresentation  of  Hallam.*' 

42  Moore,  E.  C.  Philosophy  and  early  education  in  Greece.  (California 

univ.  chronicle,  Apr.  3  :  124-53.) 

43  Olin,  A.  S.  Outline  studies  in  the  history  of  education.  120  p.  O. 

Lawrence,  Kan.  .60 

Topical  outlines  with  detailed  references  to  chapter  and  pages  of  an  extensive  library. 
The  result  of  seven  years*  class  work  in  Kansas  university. 

44  Fallen,  C.  B.  Contributions  of  the  Catholic  church  to  the  cause  of 

education,  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  94-106.) 

370.92  Biography 

45  Winship,  A.  E.  Great  American  educators  with  chapters  on  American 

education.  252  p.  D.  Werner,  .50 

Brief  lives  of  thirteen  well  chosen  pioneer  educators  followed  by  a  35  p.  historical 
sketch  of  American  education.  Written  for  young  readers,  but  should  be  of  inter¬ 
est  and  value  to  many  young  untrained  teachers,  despite  a  bad  style. 

46  Adams,  John.  Brown,  M.  E.  and  Brown,  H.  G.  The  story  of  John 

Adams,  a  New  England  schoolmaster.  275  p.  O.  Scribner,  |2  net. 

John  Adams  was  for  many  years  principal  of -Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  A  strong 
picture  of  Puritan  simplicity  and  severity. 

47  Comenius,  John  Amos.  Monroe,  W.  S.  Comenius  and  the  beginning 

of  educational  reform.  189  p.  D.  Scribner,  $1.  (Great  educators 

ser.) 

A  clear,  sensible  and  satisfactory  account. 

48  Elwyn,  Richard.  Patterson,  R.  Richard  Elwyn,  master  of  Charter- 

house  1885-1897  :  a  brief  record.  230  p.  O.  Gardner,  3/6 

49  Knox,  Samuel.  Steiner,  B.  C.  Samuel  Knox,  (in  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm’r  of.  Report.  1898-99.  i  :  577-604.) 

An  i8th  century  Maryland  educator  with  large  ideas  of  national  education. 

Lancaster,  Joseph.  Fitch,  Sir  J.  G.  Joseph  Lancaster,  (in  his  Educa¬ 
tional  aims.  p.  326-57.) 

51  Mann,  Horace. 

See  No.  417. 

52  Peaslee,  J.  B.  Peaslee,  J.  B.  Thoughts  and  experiences  in  and  out 

of  school.  396  p.  O.  Cincinnati,  Curt,  $1. 50 

A  volume  of  personal  reminiscences,  chiefly  regarding  educational  matters.  Of 
widely  vaiying  interest  and  value.  Author  is  ex-superintendent  of  the  Cincinnati 
schools  too  p.  on  the  origin  of  Arbor  day,  with  related  letters,  Is  perhaps  best 
worth  mention. 
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53  Pestalozzi,  Johann  Heinrich.  De  Guimps,  Roger.  Pestalozzi :  his 

life  and  work.  448  p.  O.  Sonnenschein,  6/ 

54  Quick,  Robert  Hebert.  Thwing,  C.  F.  R.  H.  Quick :  an  interpreta¬ 

tion.  (Educ.  rev.  Jan.  19  :  i-io.) 

55  Steele,  Joel  Dorman.  Archibald,  Mrs.  George  (pseud,  oj  Mrs.  A.  C. 

Palmer).  Joel  Dorman  Steele.  216  p.  D.  Barnes.  $1. 

Picture  of  a  man  well  known  to  New  York  educators.  Of  no  value  for  the  history  of 
education. 

56  Thring,  Edward.  Fitch,  Sir  J.  G.  Edward  Thring.  (in  his  Educa¬ 
tion  aims.  p.  273-309.) 

370.97  America. 

57  Brown,  E.  E.  Secondary  education  in  the  U.  S.  (School  rev.  Oct.- 

Nov.  8 : 485-98.) 

Continues  Chapter  3,  The  high'school  period. 

58  Butler,  N.  M.  Education  in  the  United  States.  (Educ.  rev.  May. 

19:  481-92.) 

Forms  introduction  to  the  collected  monographs  under  same  title  sent  as  part  of  U.  S. 
exhibit  to  Paris  exposition. 

59  - ed.  Education  in  the  U.  S.  a  series  of  19  monographs  pre¬ 

pared  for  the  U.  S.  exhibit  at  the  Paris  exposition  1900.  2  v.  O.  Lyon, 
$3-So 

These  monographs,  each  by  a  competent  educational  specialist,  present  a  cross-section 
view  of  education  in  the  U.  S.  in  igoo.  Each  monograph  is  separately  entered  under 
its  own  author  and  subject  in  this  list.  The  two  volumes  form  the  most  important 
contribution  of  the  year  to  educational  literature.  They  are  reviewed  at  length  in 
Outlook  for  Aug.  4,  1900,  and  in  Science  for  Sept.  38,  igoo. 

60  Canada — Education,  Minister  of.  Documentary  history  of  education  in 

Upper  Canada,  1791-1876.  314  p.  O.  Toronto,  n.  p. 

This  is  V.  7  and  covers  years  1847-48,  dealing  specially  with  the  McDonald  university 
scheme  and  the  efforts  to  weld  all  elementary  schools  into  a  logical  system. 

61  Hinsdale,  B.  A.  American  education.  (Dial.  May  i.  28:352-56.) 

Risumi  of  tendencies  and  achievements  1880-1900,  based  on  statistics. 

62  Hooper.  J.  W.  Three  score  and  ten  in  retrospect.  80  p.  D.  Bar¬ 

deen,  $1. 

A  plain,  true  picture  of  school  life  in  northern  New  York  during  the  past  50  years,  by 
an  old  teacher.  Of  interest  and  value  as  a  history  of  educational  beginnings  in  the 
U.  S. 

63  McMaster,  J.  B.  The  common  school  in  the  first  half-century,  (in  his 

History  of  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  v.  5,  p.  343-72.)  Appleton,  $2.50 

Traces  the  school  legislation  in  each  state,  using  the  monographs  of  the  Bureau  of  Ed* 
ucation  very  largely  as  sources. 

64  Mayo,  A.  D.  Development  of  the  common  school  in  the  western 

states  from  1830  to  1865.)  (in  U.  S. — Education.  Comm’r  of.  Report, 
1898-99.  1:357-450-) 

Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  California. 

65  Stephens,  Thaddeus.  A  plea  for  public  schools,  (in  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm’r  of.  Report,  1898-99.  i:  516-24.) 

This  famous  speech,  defending  the  free  school  system,  was  made  in  the  Penn,  legisla¬ 
ture  in  1835.  The  historical  context  is  reprinted  from  McCall.  Thaddeus  Stevens. 

Arkansas. 

66  Shinn,  J.  H.  History  of  education  in  Arkansas.  121  p.  O.  U.  S. 

gov.  n.  p.  (U.  S.  — Education.  Bureau  of.  Circular  of  Information  i, 
1900.) 
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67  Blackmar,  F.  W.  Higher  education  in  Kansas.  166  p.  O.  U.  S.  gov. 
n.  p.  (U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.  Circular  of  information  2,  i9oo.> 

Includes  a  chapter  on  secondary  education. 


Massachusetts 


68  Martin,  G.  H.  Early  education  of  girls  in  Mass,  (Educ. 
20  ;  323-27.) 


Michigan 


Feb. 


69  Putnam,  Daniel.  History  of  the  Michigan  state  normal  school  (now 
Normal  college)  at  Ypsilanti,  1849-99.  3^8  p.  0.  Scharf  Tag,  La¬ 
bel  &  Box  Co.,  $1. 

Of  interest  to  all  students  of  education. 


New  York 

70  Sherwood,  Sidney.  The  University  of  the  state  of  New  York;  a  his¬ 

tory  of  higher  education  in  the  state  of  New  York.  538  p.  O.  U.  S. 

gov,  n.  p.  (U.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.  Circular  of  information  3, 

1900.) 

Part  I  in  its  p.  outlines  the  present  system  of  education  in  N.  Y.  state,  and  recites  the 
history  of  the  founding,  growth  and  activities  of  the  administrative  body  known  as 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  An  appendix  to  part  i  gives  the  text 
of  the  university  laws  and  ordinances. 

Part  2,  under  the  caption  Institutions  comprised  in  the  University,  sketches  the  his¬ 
tory  of  nearly  fifty  colleges,  professional  and  technical  schools.  Half  of  the  400  p. 
embraced  in  part  a  is  devoted  to  Columbia,  Cornell  and  Union. 

The  appendix  reprints  Pres.  Draper’s  address  of  ten  years  ago  on  The  origin  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  New  York  common  school  system. 

An  extended  table  of  contents  hardly  takes  the  place  of  an  index. 

Ohio 

71  Hinsdale,  B,  A.  The  Western  literary  institute  and  college  of  profes¬ 

sional  teachers,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1898-99. 

1:707-45.) 

A  chapter  of  western  educational  history  ;  Ohio,  1831-45. 


390.972  American  Colonies  and  Dependencies 

72  Gove,  Aaron.  Education  in  the  colonies,  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  305-12.) 

Favors  a  commission  of  educational  experts  working  under  the  War  department  as 
official  executive.  Plau  found  little  support  in  the  discussion. 

Cuba 

73  Clapp,  Roger.  Cuban  teachers  at  Harvard.  (Educ.  rev.  Oct.  20: 230-40.) 

An  account  of  their  visit  and  work.  An  interesting  account  is  also  found  in  Out-  . 
look  for  Aug.  4. 

74  Education  in  Cuba,  (in  U.  S.  Report  on  the  census  of  Cuba,  1899. 

p.  565-620.) 

Statistics  are  subordinated  to  history  and  description. 
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Hawaii 

75  Hawaiian  republic — Minister  of  public  instruction.  Report  for  the 

biennial  period  ending  Dec.  31,  1899.  162  p.  O.  Honolulu,  n.  p. 

Philippines 

76  Education  [in  the  Philippines]  (in  U.  S. — Philippine  commission.  Re¬ 

port  to  the  president,  v.  1,  p.  17-42.) 

Porto  Rico 

77  Education  [in  Porto  Rico]  (in  U.  S. — Census  of  Porto  Rico.  p.  70-86.) 

371  TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE 

78  Smith,  A.  T.  Systematic  methodology ;  designed  to  rationalize  and 
harmonize  teaching  processes.  366  p.  il.  O.  Silver,  $1.50 

Entered  also  under  371.3 

371. 1  Teachers 

79  Canfield,  J.  H.  Wanted — a  teacher.  (Educ.  rev.  Dec.  20  :  433-43.) 

A  plea  for  the  Mark  Hopkins  kind  of  teacher.  For  a  personality  big  enough  to  scorn 
“  methods.” 

80  Conaty,  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  T.  J.  The  teacher,  (in  Assoc,  of  Cath.  coll.  p. 

67-87.) 

Able  and  careful  paper.  Author  is  rector  of  Catholic  university. 

81  Decline  of  teaching  (Nation.  Mar.  8.  70:180-81.) 

Comments  in  letters  in  following  numbers. 

82  Draper,  A.  S.  The  ethics  of  getting  teachers  and  of  getting  positions. 

(Educ.  rev.  June.  20  :  30-43.) 

83  Dunn,  M.  B.  Meditations  of  an  ex-school-committee  woman.  (Atlan¬ 

tic.  July.  86:  36-45.) 

Serio-comic  protest  against  overworking  teachers. 

84  Faunce,  W.  H.  P.  The  teacher’s  opportunity  of  discovering  individual 

capacities  in  his  pupils.  (School  rev.  Dec.  8:570-83.) 

85  Hill,  E.  E.  Teaching  in  high  schools  as  a  life  occupation  for  men. 

(Forum.  June.  29  :  437-48.) 

86  Hinsdale,  B.  A.  Where  our  schools  fail  most.  (Dial.  Mar.  i.  28: 

141-44.) 

Lack  of  trained  teachers  and  an  indifferent  conception  of  the  character  and  importance 
of  the  teacher’s  calling. 

87  Mechem,  F.  R.  Legal  status  of  the  teacher,  (in  Mich,  schoolmasters' 

club.  Proc.  34th  meeting,  p.  1-9.) 

As  to  enforcing  contracts  and  maintaining  order. 

88  Organ,  T.  A.  The  law  relating  to  schools  and  teachers.  582  p.  O. 

Simpkin,  8/6  net. 

English  law.  Author  is  standing  counsel  to  National  union  of  teachers. 

89  O’Shea,  M.  V.  Teachers  by  the  grace  of  God.  (Jour,  of  ped.  June. 

13  :  9-26.) 

Teachers  are  neither  bom  nor  made,  but  must  be  bora  atu/  made. 
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90  Shipman,  Carolyn.  Teaching  as  a  profession.  (Educ.  rev.  Nov. 

20  :  414-18.) 

Frank,  earnest  protest  against  women  rushing  into  teaching  without  considering  both 
the  pupil  and  the  profession. 

91  Taylor,  A.  R.  Among  ourselves ;  a  schoolmaster  with  his  friends  at 

the  round  table.  149  p.  S.  Kellogg,  N.  Y.  .50 

Brief,  pointed  hints  and  suggestions,  many  of  them  reprinted  from  the  Kansas  state 
normal  monthly. 

92  Thurber,  Samuel.  Address  to  high-school  assistants.  (Educ.  Oct. 

21:  81-91.) 

Urges  personality  and  service  in  teaching. 

371.12  Training  of  Teachers 
See  also  370.7  and  No.  173. 

93  Barnett,  P.  A.  Train  your  teachers.  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.)  Mar. 
2:153-61.) 

94  Boone,  R.  G.  General  culture  as  an  element  in  professional  training, 
(in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.,  p.  351-64.) 

95  Hinsdale,  B.  A.  Training  of  teachers,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.,ed.,  Educ.  in 
the  U.  S.  1:361-407.) 

Traces  the  development  of  normal  schools,  teachers’  institutes  and  training  classes, 
summer  schools  and  college  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  education. 

96  Newell,  M.  A.  Contributions  to  the  history  of  normal  schools  in  the 
U.  S.  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1898-99.  2  :  2263- 
2470.) 

Gives  historical  data  regarding  schools  in  each  state  up  to  1890. 

97  O’Shea,  M.  V.  Function  of  the  university  in  the  training  of  secondary 
teachers.  (School  rev.  Mar.  8:157-70.) 

98  Russell,  J.  E.  Organization  and  administration  of  Teachers’  college. 
(Teachers’ coll.  rec.  Jan.  1:36-59.) 

99  Salmon,  L.  M.  Training  teachers  in  France.  (Educ.  rev.  Nov. 
20:383-404.) 

Describes  normal  school  work  in  Paris,  compares  it  with  such  work  in  the  U.  S.  and 
suggests  some  lessons  for  America.  Based  on  visits  to  five  of  the  six  schools  in  Paris 
during  some  months’  study  of  their  work  in  France. 

100  Hervey,  W.  L.  Historical  sketch  of  Teachers’  college.  (Teachers’ 
coll.  rec.  Jan.  1:12-35.) 

371.13  Examination  for  teachers'  certificates 

101  Doub,  W.  C.  Certification  of  teachers,  (in  his  Educational  questions. 
Whitaker  &  Ray,  p.  7-24. ) 

Describes  the  California  plan  and  suggests  improvements. 

102  Hayward,  F.  H,  Diplomas  and  certificates  in  teaching.  (Educ.  rev. 
(Lond.)  Feb.  2:94-100.) 

The  English  system  is  described. 

103  Watson,  Foster.  The  licensing  of  teachers  in  England  in  the  past. 
(Educ.  times.  Mar.  53:138-40.) 

Careful  historical  account. 

371.14  Tenure  and  appointment 

104  Bardeen,  C.  W.  Continuous  contracts  for  teachers.  47  p.  S.  Bar¬ 
deen,  .50 

The  substance  of  an  address  given  before  the  Schoolmasters’  Club,  N.  Y.  city,  March 
10,  X900.  Opposed  to  continuous  contracts  for  public  school  teachers. 
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371.16  Salaries 

105  Rouse,  W.  H.  D,  Salaries  in  secondary  schools.  (Nineteenth  cent. 
Aug.  78:275-80.) 

In  England. 


371.17  Pensions  for  teachers 

106  Bunker,  Alfred.  Boston  teachers’  retirement  fund.  (Educ.  Mar. 
20:414-20.) 

107  Teachers’  pensions  and  annuities  in  central  Europe,  (in  U.  S. — 

Education.  Comm’r.  of.  Report,  1898-99.  1:164-179.) 

371.2  School  organization;  The  superintendent 

108  Cook,  J.  W.  How  can  the  superintendent  improve  the  efficiency  of 
his  teachers  ?  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  276-87.) 

109  Gorton,  C.  E.  The  superintendent  in  small  cities,  (in  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.  p.  222-29.) 

1 10  Gove,  Aaron.  The  trail  of  the  city  superintendent,  (in  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.  p.  214-22.) 

Sketches  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  office  and  its  functions. 


371.23  Vacations 

III  Putnam,  H.  C.  The  physician’s  influence  in  re  Vacation  schools. 
(Bulletin  Amer.  acad.  of  medicine.  Oct.  5:93-101.) 

Approves  vacation  schools  under  proper  expert  management. 


371.25  Classes,  Grades  . 

1 12  Buchanan,  Elizabeth.  Classification  and  promotion,  (in  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.  p.  128-37.) 

1 13  Gordon,  C.  H.  Reorganization  of  the  grammar  school  and  a  rational 
system  of  grading.  (Educ.  Sept.  21:16-26.) 

1 14  Harris,  W.  T.  Class  intervals  in  graded  schools,  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
p.  332-40.) 

1 15  Huling,  R.  G.  Failures  in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  (Educ. 
rev.  Dec.  20:463-74.) 

371.27  Examinations,  Promotions 

1 16  Burk,  C.  F.  Promotion  of  bright  and  slow  children.  (Educ.  rev. 
Mar.  19:296-302.) 

1 17  Chapin,  A.  C.  Examinations;  an  apology.  (Educ.  rev.  Dec. 
20:519-21.) 

A  plea  for,  and  a  clear  statement  of  what  is  good  in,  examinations. 

118  Classification  and  promotion  of  pupils,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r. 
of.  Report,  1898-99,  i  :303-56.) 

Symposium  of  extracts  from  reports  of  six  city  superintendents  in  the  U.  S.  on  how 
equitably  and  profitably  to  adjust  grading  and  promotion  to  pupils  of  varying  capac¬ 
ity  and  rate  of  development. 

1 19  Cramming.  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.)  June.  2:353-63.) 

A  plea  for  “  coaching.” 
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120  Hadley,  A.  T.  Conflicting  views  regarding  entrance  examinations. 
(School  rev.  Dec.  8:583-93.) 

A  plea  for  examinations  as  tests  of  power,  not  of  knowledge. 

121  MacDonald,  William.  The  federation  of  educational  institutions. 
(School  rev.  Dec.  8:611-25.) 

For  securing  uniformity  in  college  entrance  requirements.  Discusses  examinations 
versus  certificate  plan. 

122  Nichols,  E.  H.  The  influence  of  examinations.  (Educ.  rev.  May. 

19443-54.) 

Examinations  in  their  proper  place  and  rightly  conducted  are  good.  Some  of  the 
evils  of  present  system  are  vigorously  pointed  out. 

123  Ramsay,  C.  C.  Report  on  admission  to  college  by  certificate  and 
by  examination.  (School  rev.  Dec.  8:593-611.) 

Report  of  a  committee  of  the  New  England  assoc,  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools. 

124  Sabin,  Henry.  R.  H.  Quick  on  examinations.  (Educ.  Dec. 
21:210-16.) 

I  Against  examinations  as  usually  made. 

371.3  Methods  of  instruction 

For  methods  in  special  branches  see  375  and  its  subdivisions. 

125  Cooley,  A.  W.  Instruction,  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  137-45.) 

126.  Hinsdale,  B.  A.  The  art  of  study  ;  a  manual  of  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching.  266  p.  D.  Amer.  book  co.  $1. 

Aims  to  make  the  art  of  study  an  effective  tool  in  the  hands  of  pupils  by  such  a  read¬ 
justment  of  the  relations  between  pupil  and  teacher  as  shall  make  the  former  the 
center  of  the  teaching  system. 

127  Schaeffer,  N.  C.  Thinking  and  learning  to  think.  351  p.  D.  Lip- 
pincott,  $1.25 

A  series  of  lectures  to  teachers  aiming  to  throw  light  on  one  important  phase  of  the  art 
of  teaching. 

128  Smith,  A.  T.  Systematic  methodology  designed  to  rationalize  and 
harmonize  teaching  processes.  366  p.  il.  O.  Silver,  $1.50 

Author  is  principal  of  the  normal  school  at  Mansfield,  Penn.  Entered  also  under  371. 

371.32  Text-Books 

129  Faulkner,  R,  D.  The  California  State  text-book  system.  (Educ. 
rev.  June.  2044-60.) 

Relates  the  wasteful  policy  which  led  to  the  present  system  of  text-books  printed  by 
the  state. 

130  Vert,  E.  J.  Text-books  and  public  school.  (Educ.  Sept.  21:27-31.) 

Against  free  text  books  and  favoring  the  rental  system  as  used  in  the  schools  of  Yank¬ 
ton,  S.  D. 

371.42  Manual  training 

See  also  375.6. 

131  Eastern  Manual  Training  Association.  Selected  bibliography  of 
manual  training.  35  p.  D.  Assoc,  n.  p. 

132  Crane,  W.  I.  Plea  for  the  education  of  the  hand.  (Child  study 
monthly.  May.  6:23-31.) 

A  strong  statement  of  the  manual  training  argument.  Reprinted  from  the  Philistine. 

133  Eastern  Manual  Training  Association.  Proceedings  of  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  Cleveland,  June  28-30,  1900.  Assoc,  n.  p. 

May  be  had  from  Foster  H.  Irons,  sec’y  City  Schools,  Cleveland,  O. 
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134  Fitch,  Sir  J.  G.  Hand  work  and  head  work,  (in  his  Educational 
aims.  p.  145*76.) 

The  ptycholosical  basil,  educational  influence  and  limitations  to  the  value  of  manual 
training,  with  brief  accounts  of  some  famous  technical  schools. 

135  Larsson,  Gustaf.  American  Sloyd,  1888-1900.  39  p.  O.  Boston. 
Sloyd  training  school. 

Describes  and  finely  illustrates  experiments  and  work  in  the  free  normal  classes  in  the 
Sloyd  training  school. 

136  Manual  training  in  secondary  schools,  (in  N.  Y,  (state) — Univ.  convo¬ 
cation.  38th  univ.  convoc.  p.  213-21.) 

In  general  and  specialized  for  boys,  by  C.  R.  Richards.  Specialized  for  girls,  by  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Norton.  Discussion,  is  p. 

137  Richards,  C.  R.  Function  of  hand  work  in  the  school.  (Teachers’ 
coll.  rec.  Nov.  1:249-59.) 

Followed  by  detailed  outlines  of  courses  of  study,  given  by  grades  for  elementary 
schools  and  by  years  for  the  high  school. 

138  Robertson,  J.  W.  Manual  training  in  public  schools.  Dep’tofeduc. 
Ottawa,  Can.  n.  p. 

Treats  of  manual  training  as  a  corrective  for  some  present  defects  in  education. 
Gives  conclusions  reached  in  Ireland  as  to  introduction  of  manual  training  and 
describes  work  done  in  London  board  schools. 

139  Woodward,  C.  M.  Education.  (Harp,  weekly,  Dec.  i.  44:  112^ 

30.) 

Chiefly  a  record  of  growth  of  manual  training  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

For  further  material  consult  the  Manual  training  magazine,  pub.  by  the  Univ.  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  the  N.  £.  A.  Proc.  p.  491-504  for  papers  read  in  Manual  training 
department. 

371.43  Military  drill 

140  Holden,  E.  S.  The  U.  S.  naval  academy  at  Annapolis,  (in  U.  S. — 
Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1898-99.  i  :  747-80.) 

Brief  historical  sketch,  admission  regulations,  course  of  instruction,  methods  and 
organization. 

J41  Military  drill  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  (in  U.  S. — Educa- 
cation,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1898-99.  i :  479-88. 

Statistics  showing  extent  of  military  drill  in  schools  of  four  states,  with  reports  from 
many  principals  as  to  its  value. 

371.5  Government :  Discipline  ;  Punishment 

See  also  No.  343. 

142  Dexter,  E.  G.  School  deportment  and  the  weather.  (Educ.  rev.  Feb. 
19:  160-68.) 

143  Edmund,  Gertrude.  Discipline,  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  123-28.) 

144  French,  C.  W.  The  problem  of  school  government.  (School  rev. 
Apr.  8:201-12.) 

The  author  would  invest  immature  children  with  the  same  initiative  and  powers  in 
self  government  as  men.  Urges  more  moral  instruction. 

145  Palmer,  F.  H.  Corporal  punishment  in  Mass,  schools.  (Educ. 
Apr.  20 :  479-83  ) 

Results  of  a  questionnaire. 

146  Thwing,  C.  F.  The  government  of  [college]  students,  (in  his  Col¬ 
lege  administration,  p.  1 1 3-52. ) 
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371.6  School  buildings,  furniture  and  apparatus 

147  Avery,  Myrtilla.  Traveling  pictures  and  schoolroom  decoration,  p. 
277-430,  O.  U.  S.  N.  Y.  Albany,  .50  (Home  education  bulletin  32.) 

Beautiful  illustrations  of  pictures  sent  out  to  New  York  state  schools,  with  careful 
descriptive  notes. 

148  Bradford,  E.  H.  and  Stone,  J.  S.  School  seats,  (in  U.  S. — Educa- 
cation,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1898-99.  i  :  611-17.) 

Pictures  accompany  text,  showing  faulty  attitudes  in  sitting.  Paper  is  also  in  Boston 
medical  and  surgical  journal,  Oct.  5,  1899. 

149  Burrage,  Severance  and  Bailey,  H.  T.  School  sanitation  and  decora¬ 
tion  ;  a  practical  study  of  health  and  beauty  in  their  relations  to  the 
public  schools.  191  p.  D.  Heath,  $1.50 

.  Practical,  expert  suggestions  on  building,  furnishing  and  decorating  the  schoolhouse. 

150  Howe,  E.  M.  The  big  red  schoolhouse.  (Educ.  rev.  Oct.  20  i 
259-70.) 

,  The  sanitary  conditions  of  city  school  buildings. 

1 51  Morrison,  G.  B.  School  architecture  and  hygiene,  (in  Butler,  N.  M, 
ed.  Educ.  in  the  U.  S.  i  :  41 1-64.) 

Many  cuts  and  plans. 

152  Parsons,  C.  H.  Schoolhouse  architecture,  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p. 
610-18.) 

153  Stone,  J.  S.  School  furniture  in  relation  to  lateral  curvature.  (Amer. 
phys.  educ.  rev.  June.  5  :  142-48.) 

371.64  School  libraries ;  libraries  and  schools 
I  $4  Adams,  H.  B.  Public  libraries  and  popular  education.  270  p.  il.  O. 
U.  S.  N.  Y.  Albany,  .40  (Home  education  bulletin  31.) 

Fully  illustrated.  Bibliography,  35  p. 

155  Foster,  W.  E.  The  school  and  the  library.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar. 
19:  279-89.) 

Reviews  the  report  of  the  N.  E.  A., committee  on  the  relations  of  public  libraries  to* 
public  schools. 

See  also  N.  £.  A.  Proc.  p.  635-55  papers  read  in  the  Library  department. 

371.7  School  hygiene 

156  Blake,  I.  T.  M.  Fatigue.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Mar.  12;  319-25.) 

157  Burnham,  W.  H.  Health  inspection  in  the  schools.  (Ped.  sem.  Apr. 

7 :  70-94-) 

A  full  summary  of  recent  literature  and  present  practices  of  health  inspection  in 
schools,  with  discussion  of  recent  methods  and  a  bibliography  of  35  titles. 

158  Carhart,  W.  M.  D.  School  hygiene  and  medical  inspection  of  schools. 
(Bulletin  Amer.  acad.  of  medicine.  Oct.  5  :  60-66.) 

159  Heffron,  J.  L.  The  diet  of  school  children.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Mar. 
12  :  285-94.) 

160  O’Shea,  M.  V.  Aspects  of  mental  economy.  198  p.  O.  Univ.  of 
Wis.  n.  p.  (Bulletin  36.) 

How  a  student  may  most  readily  generate  and  most  wisely  conserve  the  necessary 
mental  and  physical  energy. 

371.73  Physical  training  ;  Gymnastics  ;  Athletics 

161  Bancroft,  J.  H.  School  gymnastics  with  light  apparatus.  506  p.  D. 
Heath,  $1.75 

Diitinctly  a  good  book.  Detailed  courses  for  boys  and  girls  covering  first  eight  school 
years.  Good  pictures. 
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162  Darling,  E.  A.  The  effects  of  training.  (Harv.  grad.  mag.  Dec. 
9:  198-203.) 

Observations  by  Harvard  athletic  committee  on  effects  of  training  for  foot-ball  and 
rowing. 

163  Hough,  Theodore.  Review  of  Swedish  gymnastics,  (in  U.  S. — Edu¬ 
cation,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1898-99.  i  :  1209-26.) 

An  excellent  exposition  of  the  purpose  of  school  gymnastics  in  general  and  a  frank 
statement  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  Swedish  system. 

164  Johnson,  B.  F.  Physical  culture,  primary  book.  123  p.  D.  B.  F. 
Johnson  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.  .50 

Simple,  direct  and  of  obvious  value  in  elementary  schools. 

165  Sargent,  D.  A.  Place  for  physical  training  in  the  school  and  college 
curriculum.  (Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.  Mar.  5  :  1-17.) 

See  also  current  files  of  American  physical  education  review;  Mind  and  body;  The 
gymnasium. 

371.9  Education  of  special  classes 

166  Allen,  E.  E.  Education  of  defectives,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ.  in 
the  U.  S.  2  :  771-819.) 

167  Anag^os,  M.  Through  education  to  independence.  (Educ.  Jan.  20: 
298-305.) 

168  Eaton,  John.  The  royal  normal  college  for  the  blind,  London,  (in 
U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1898-99.  i  :  451-70.) 

169  Heidsiek,  J.  Report  of  a  visit  to  American  schools  for  the  deaf.  59 
p.  D.  G.  W.  Veditz,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

**  Favors  separate  instruction  in  speech  and  language,  articulation  and  lip-reading 
through  the  whole  course.  Language  work  should  be  made  on  the  manual  alpha¬ 
bet,  but  should  retire  in  the  upper  years  more  in  favor  of  speech.  Illustrative  pan¬ 
tomime  should  be  used  in  all  stages,  but  the  conventional  sign  language  should 
not  be  tolerated.”  Ped-sem.  Oct.,  1900. 

170  Wells,  K.  G.  Education  of  the  feeble-minded.  (New  Eng.  mag. 
Mar.  22  :  6-20.) 

Describes  the  school  at  Waltham,  Mass. 

See  also  current  files  of  American  annals  of  the  deaf,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Association 
review,  Mt.  Airy,  Phil.;  the  publications  of  the  Volta  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
the  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  656-80,  and  The  little  deaf  child,  6550  Yale  ave.,  Chicago. 

371.94  Negro  education 

171  Capon  Springs  conference  for  education  in  the  south.  Proceedings 
of  the  third  conference.  108  p.  O.  Raleigh,  N.  C.  n.  p. 

172  Frissell,  H.  B.  Negro  education.  (New  world.  Dec.  9:625-39.) 

173  - .  The  training  of  negro  teachers,  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p. 

482-90.) 

174  Scarborough,  W.  S.  Booker  T.  Washingfton  and  his  work.  (Educ. 
Jan.  20  :  270-76.) 

175  Shaw,  Albert.  “  Learning  by  doing  ”  at  Hampton.  (Rev.  of  rev. 
April.  21 :  417-32  ) 

176  Straton,  J.  R.  Will  education  solve  the  race  problem  ?  (North 
Amer.  rev.  June.  170 :  785-801.) 

Author  is  professor  of  Mercer  university,  Macon,  Georgia.  He  answers  No,  but 
thinks  Booker  T.  Washington’s  ideas  worthy  of  all  support  as  the  best  tentativa 
plans  in  sight.  See  No.  179  for  reply. 
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177  Thrasher,  M.  B.  Tuskegee ;  its  story  and  its  work.  215  p.  D. 
Small,  $1. 

A  full,  sympathetic  account,  written  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  school,  its 
founder  and  many  of  its  graduates.  There  are  many  effective  pictures  and  a  bio¬ 
graphical  sketch  of  Mr,  Washington  is  added. 

178  Washington,  B.  T.  Education  of  the  negro,  (in  Butler,  N,  M.  ed. 

Educ.  in  the  U.  S,  2 :  895-935.)  ^ 

179  — . .  Education  will  solve  the  race  problem.  (North  Amer.  rev. 

Aug.  171 :  221-32.) 

Reply  to  No.  176. 

371.95  Indian  Education 

180  Frissell,  H,  B.  The  Indian  problem,  (in  N.  E.  A,  Proc.  p.  682-92.) 

181  Grinnell,  G.  B.  Education,  (in  his  Indians  of  to-day.  Stone,  $5.  p. 
153-62.) 

182  Hailmann,  W.  N.  Education  of  the  Indian,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed. 
Educ.  in  the  U.  S.  2:939-72.) 

For  further  material  on  this  topic  see  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  693-711,  where  will  be  found 
the  papers  read  in  the  Department  of  Indian  education. 

372  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

All  material  on  child-study  has  been  omitted.  For  this  see  yearly  bibliography  com¬ 
piled  by  Mr.  L.  N,  Wilson  of  Clark  university. 

183  Coleman,  F.  C.  Pages  from  my  notebook ;  a  treatise  on  primary  edu¬ 
cation  for  parents  and  teachers.  48  p.  O.  Pomona  (Cal.)  times.  .30. 

Practical  notes  on  method  and  material  by  a  teacher  of  ten  years’  experience. 

184  Doub,  W.  C.  Courses  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools,  (in  his 
Educational  questions.  Whitaker  and  Ray.  p.  35-70.) 

185  Elementary  school  record  ;  ed,  by  John  Dewey,  Univ.  of  Chic. 
I1.25  per  year. 

A  monthly  journal  begun  in  Feb.,  1900,  giving  in  detail  the  principles  and  work  of  the 
University  of  Chicago  elementary  school. 

186  Harris,  W.  T.  Elementary  education,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ. 
in  the  U.  S.  1:79-139.) 

Compendious  review  of  history  and  present  status  of  our  common  school  work,  with 
notes  of  present  tendencies. 

187  Hodgman,  H.  M.  A  new  departure  in  education.  (IZduc.  Dec. 
21:232-39.) 

Describes  the  work  in  Prof.  Dewey’s  Elementary  school  in  Chicago. 

188  Smith,  A.  T.  The  international  jury  on  elementary  education  at  the 
Paris  exposition.  (Educ.  rev.  Dec.  20:499-510.) 

372.2  Kindergarten 

189  Blow,  S.  E,  Kindergarten  education,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ. 
in  the  U.  S.  i  :35-76.) 

Beginnings  and  progress  of  the  work  in  this  country  and  the  intimate  relations  of  kin¬ 
dergarten  work  to  all  other  education. 

190  Burk,  F.  L.  The  kindergarten  problem,  Whitaker  &  Ray,  .50 

1 91  Cook,  F.  E.  The  kindergarten  as  an  educational  force.  (Kind.  mag. 
Feb.  12:315-27.) 
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192  Eby,  Frederick.  Reconstruction  of  the  kindergarten.  (Fed.  sem. 

July.  7:  229-86.) 

“  The  most  sane  and  competent  presentation  of  the  subject  in  recent  years  in  any  lan¬ 
guage.”  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

193  Hall,  G.  S.  Some  defects  of  the  kindergarten  in  America.  (Forum. 
Jan.  28:579-91.) 

194  The  kindergarten  of  to-day;  its  methods  and  materials.  (Kind.  mag. 
Mar.  12:406-18.) 

A  symposium. 

195  Poulsson,  Emilie.  Love  and  law  in  child  training.  235  p.  D.  Mil- 
ton  Bradley,  $1. 

Good  presentation  of  the  philosophy  of  the  kindergarten,  written  for  intelligent 
mothers. 

*96  Snider,  D.  J.  Life  of  Frederick  Froebel,  founder  of  the  kindergarten. 
470  p.  O.  St.  Louis,  Sigma  pub.  co.  $1.25 

Reviewed  in  Kindergarten  review  Jan.  igoi,  p.  303.  Purpose  to  show  Froebel  the 
educator,  especially  as  the  founder  of  the  kindergarden  (tic)  and  at  the  same  time  to 
show  Froebel  the  man  in  all  his  strength  and  weakness.  The  style  is  often  florid 
and  careless. 

197  - The  psychology  of  Froebel’s  play-gifts.  384  p.  D.  St.  Louis. 

Sigma  pub.  co.  $1.25. 

The  book  reads  more  like  a  treatise  on  theosophy  or  mysticism  than  a  sober  attempt 
by  a  thinking  man  to  set  down  the  purposes  and  aims  of  a  contemporary  educational 
institution ;  because  of  this,  the  book  is  likely  to  be  of  little  real  value. 

198  Two  kindergarten  sessions  per  day.  (Kind.  mag.  Jan.  12:275-81.) 

A  symposium.  The  verdict  is  against  the  plan. 

For  additional  kindergarten  material,  too  unimportant  to  be  given  here,  consult  the 
files  of  the  Kindergarten  magazine  and  Kindergarten  review  and  the  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
P-  3fiS-4oa  for  papers  read  at  kindergarten  department. 

372.5  Methods  in  special  branches 

See  375.  All  material  on  this  subject  has  been  put  together  under  that  number. 


373  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  OTHER  THAN  PUBLIC; 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES 

199  Hull,  L.  C.  Private  schools  for  boys.  (Educ.  rev.  Nov.  20:365-76.) 

200  Peabody  education  fund.  Proceedings  of  the  trustees,  1893-99.  v.  5. 
444  p.  O.  Bost.  n.  p. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  general  agent  are  printed  in  full  and  many  other  documents 
bearing  on  education  in  the  south  are  quoted  or  given  in  detail. 

201  Saunders,  Mrs.  L.  S.  (Brownell).  Private  secondary  schools  for 
girls.  (Educ.  rev.  Nov.  20:357-64.) 

A  brief  for  the  place  and  usefulness  of  the  private  school. 

373.42  England 

See  also  No.  463. 

•  202  Tarver,  J.  C.  The  public  schools  and  the  public  services.  (Fortn. 
rev.  Oct.  68:589-600.) 

Discusses  the  status  of  the  English  public  schools  under  the  new  education  act. 

203  Bradfield.  Leach,  A.  F.  ed.  Bradfield  college,  by  old  Bradfield 
boys.  253  p.  O.  Clarendon  press,  $3.40 

Profusely  illiixtrated. 
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204  Charterhouse.  Tod,  A.  H,  Charterhouse.  241  p.  il.  D.  Macmil¬ 
lan,  ii.50  (Handbooks  to  the  great  public  schools.) 

Fully  illustrated  by  photographs.  See  also  no.  48. 

205  Eton.  Brock,  A.  Glutton.  Eton.  246  p.  il.  D.  Macmillan,  $i.5o> 
(Handbooks  to  the  great  public  schools.) 

A  condensed  and  well-arranged  history  and  description,  with  many  pictures. 

206  Rugby.  Bradby,  H.  C.  Rugby.  231  p.  D.  Macmillan,  $1.50^ 

(Handbooks  to  the  great  public  schools.) 

374.4  Summer  schools 

207  Adams,  H.  B.  Summer  schools  and  university  extension,  (in  N.  M.. 
Butler  ed.  Educ.  in  the  U.  S.  2:823-64.) 

A  good  bibliography  follows. 

208  Chautauqua.  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.)  Jan.  2:38-43.) 

A  list  of  summer  schools  for  iqoo  appears  in  Review  of  reviews  for  May  and  a  post¬ 
season  account  of  their  work  is  in  Chautauquan  for  October. 

374.5  Popular  lectures 

209  Adams,  H.  B.  Public  educational  work  in  Baltimore.  (Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  univ.  studies.  ser.  17.  no.  12.  p.  545-85.)  Sold  separately  for  .25 

Describes  opportunities  for  study,  aside  from  the  formal  curricula,  afforded  by  Johns 
Hopkins,  the  public  school  teachers’  assoc,  and  other  agencies.  Public  lectures 
form  the  chief  feature. 


375  CURRICULUM:  METHODS  IN  SPECIAL  BRANCHES 

210  Aimde,  Lys  d’.  The  menace  of  present  educational  methods.  (Gun- 
tons’  mag.  Sept.  19:257-67.) 

A  somewhat  hysterical  arraignment  of  the  high  school  curriculum.  The  charge  is — Toa 
much  foreign  languages,  mathematics  and  science  driblets  and  too  little  training  in 
English,  citizenship  and  manhood. 

21 1  Amen,  H.  P.  Is  the  curriculum  crowded?  (Educ.  rev.  May. 

..  19:417-36.) 

Discussed  with  Harvard  and  her  fitting  schools  as  text.  The  secondary  curriculum  is 
crowded  because  Harvard  has  for  years  been  pushing  college  work  back  into  it.  A 
suggestion  for  relief  in  Judicious  aid  to  pupils  is  offered  by  W.  O.  Thayer. 

212  Boynton,  F.  D.  A  six-year  high  school  course.  (Educ.  rev.  Dec. 
20:515-19.) 

To  be  done  by  making  the  7th  and  8th  grades  part  of  the  high  school. 

213  Course  of  study,  v.  i,  nos.  1-3.  Chicago  institute. 

This  journal  will  attempt  to  formulate  an  ideal  course  of  study,  giving  each  month  in 
50  to  100  pages  outlines  of  work  in  different  subjects. 

214  The  crowded  curriculum.  (Educ.  rev.  May.  19:455-71.) 

Discussion  of  nos.  122  and  211. 

215  San  Francisco— Board  of  Education.  Courses  of  study  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  31 1  p.  O.  Murdock  press,  San  Fran.  n.  p. 

.  An  unusually  extended  outline  of  instruction  in  all  branches,  with  lists  of  references 

for  teachers  and  supplementary  reading  for  pupils.  Of  interest  to  all  students  of 
curricula  in  city  schools. 

375.04  Elective  studies 

See  also  378.01. 

216  Brosnahan,  Timothy.  President  Eliot  and  the  Jesuit  colleges.  36  p. 
D.  Review  pub.  co.,  Boston,  n.  p. 

A  keen,  practical  criticism  of  Pres.  Eliot’s  theory  of  elective  studies.  Distinctly  con¬ 
troversial  ;  from  the  Jesuit  standpoint ;  fair  and  courteous. 
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217  The  courses  leading  to  the  baccalaureate  in  Harvard  college 
and  Boston  college.  40  p.  D.  Woodstock  (Md.)  college  press,  n.  p. 

See  also  Assoc,  of  cath.  coll.  Report^  p.  33*44.  A  careful  analysts  of  both  curricula 
to  support  the  thesis  that  the  Jesuit  college  prescribes  the  more  unified  and  effective 
course  of  study.  See  reply  in  N.  Y.  Times,  April  ai,  1900. 

218  Burns,  James.  Elective  system  of  studies,  (in  Assoc,  of  cath.  coll. 
Report,  p.  48-60. ) 

Advocating  introd.  of  elective  system  into  Roman  catholic  colleges.  Discussion  7  p. 
Also  in  Catholic  world,  June,  1900. 

219  Harris,  J.  H.  Natural  limitations  of  the  elective  system.  (Educ. 
rev.  May.  19:493-98.) 

220  MUnsterberg,  Hugo.  School  reform.  (Atlantic.  May.  85  : 656-69.) 

A  notable  article,  which,  illustrating  by  the  work  of  the  German  gymnasium,  inveighs 
strongly  against  the  elective  system.  Answered  by  Joseph  Lee  in  Educ.  rev.  for 
Sept.,  and  by  W.  S.  Jackman  in  same  jouanal  for  June,  1900. 

221  Ramsay,  C.  C.  Elective  system  in  high  schools.  (Educ.  May. 

20 :  557-65.) 

Strongly  favoring  it. 

375.1  Philosophy  and  psychology  in  the  curriculum 

222  Fullerton,  G.  S.,  and  others.  Aim  of  philosophy  teaching  in  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges,  (in  Assoc,  of  coll.,  etc.  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  Proc. 
p.  8-43-) 

Papers  by  A.  T.  Ormond  and  F.  C.  French.  Discussion. 

223  Galbreath,  L.  H.  Psychology  for  the  teacher,  (Jour,  of  ped.  June, 
13:  39-55-) 

375.3  Sociology  and  economics  in  the  curriculum 

224  Clews,  E.  W.  Field  work  in  teaching  sociology  at  Barnard  college. 
(Educ.  rev.  Sept.  20:159-69.) 

225  Hadley,  A.  T.  Political  education.  (Atlantic.  Aug.  86 :  145-52.) 

For  criticism  see  article  by  Hayes  Robbins  in  Gunton's  mag.  for  Oct. 

226  Ely,  R.  T.  Economics  in  secondary  education.  (Educ.  rev.  Sept. 
20 :  152-58.) 

375.4  Language  in  the  curriculum 

See  also  375.82  ;  375.84  ;  375.88. 

227  Doub,  W.  C.  Grammar  by  the  inductive  method.  32  p.  D.  Whita¬ 
ker.  .25  (Western  educ.  helps  3.) 

Reprint  of  chapter  from  author’s  Educational  questions.  **  The  inductive  method 
consists  in  omitting  the  analytical  or  impractical  parts  and  in  teaching  the  construct' 
ive  or  practical  part  in  connection  with  composition,  which  is  made  the  basis  of  all 
work.  Rules  are  not  memorized,  and  the  use  of  the  text'book  is  practically 
abolished.’* 

228  Westcott,  O.  S.  How  shall  we  teach  our  pupils  the  correct  use  of 
the  English  language  ?  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  437-51.) 

229  Wheeler,  B.  I.  The  place  of  philology.  (California  univ.  chronicle. 
Nov.  3 :  297-310.) 

375.5  Science  in  the  curriculum 

230  Cattell,  J.  M.  Scientific  societies  and  associations,  (in  Butler,  N.  M. 
ed.  Educ.  in  the  U.  S.  2  :  867-91.) 

“  The  first  appropriate  recognition,  in  print,  of  extremely  important  and  far-reaching 
organized  influences  on  our  educational  activity.”  Scienc:,  Sept.  a8. 
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231  Crowe,  A.  B.  Science  study  and  national  character.  (Pop.  sci.  mo.. 
May.  57 :  90-98.) 

Science  study  helps  sane,  impartial,  deliberate  judgment. 


375*  507  Nature  study 

232  Carss,  Elizabeth.  Course  in  nature  study.  (Teachers’  coll.  rec. 
Mar.  1:61-124.) 

An  outline  of  the  course  in  the  Horace  Mann  school,  with  chapters  on  the  sources  ancf 
preparation  of  material;  bibliography. 

233  Dolbear,  K.  E.  Nature  study  for  the  graded  school,  (in  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.  p.  600-08.) 

234  Hawes,  F.  B.  Is  nature  study  a  fad?  (Chicago  teacher.  Mar. 
2 :  83-92.) 

Reprinted  from  Northwest  school  journal. 

235  Hodge,  C.  F.  Foundations  of  nature  study.  (Ped.  sem.  July,. 
7 :  208-28.) 

Effective  criticism  of  some  of  the  most  widely  used  and  approved  methods. 

236  Lange,  D.  Nature  study  in  the  public  schools.  ‘  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc. 
p.  404-11.) 

237  Libby,  O.  G.  Mission  of  the  bird  lover.  (Kind.  mag.  Jan. 

12  :  251-60.) 

Suggestions  for  bird-study. 

238  Payne,  F.  O.  How  to  teach  birds.  57  p.  D.  E.  L.  Kellogg,  .25 

For  nature  work  in  primary  classes.  Outlines  for  study,  lists  of  books  and  some  fair 
woodcuts  are  given.  The  book  would  be  much  more  useful  had  the  author  included 
results  of  Miss  Hunt  and  Miss  Carss. 

239  Redway,  J.  W.  Geographical  phase  of  nature  study,  (in  N.  E.  A. 
Proc.  p.  41 1-16.) 

240  Scott,  C.  B.  Nature  study  and  the  child.  618  p.  D.  Heath,  $1.50 

**  The  dandelion  and  rabbit  are  made  the  bases  of  an  exhaustive  study  through  the 
first  90  pages.  Other  important  chapter  headings  are  What  is  nature  study?  Aims 
and  limitations;  Principles  that  determine  method;  Order  of  study;  Relations  to  other 
branches;  Part  a,  nearly  half  the  book,  is  devoted  to  outlines  of  study  for  each  month 
of  the  school  year.  It  is  a  comprehensive  and  able  work  but  shows  little  knowledge 
of  recent  study  either  in  psychology  or  child-study.  That  there  is  a  better  point  of 
view  and  method  for  nature  work  imminent,  which  this  author  does  not  see,  we  have 
no  doubt.  It  is  nevertheless  one  of  the  best  of  the  many  books  of  its  kind  and 
standpoint  that  have  lately  appeared."  Ped.  sem.  Oct. 

241  Wilson,  C.  B.  Relation  of  advanced  science  to  nature  work,  (in  N. 
E.  A.  Proc.  p.  592-600.) 

242  Wilson,  J.  D.  How  to  study  nature  in  elementary  schools.  67  p.  S. 
Bardeen,  .50 

243  Wormell,  R.  Unstable  questions  of  method  in  the  teaching  of  ele¬ 
mentary  science.  (Educ.  times,  June.  53  :  240-43.) 


375.51  Mathematics  in  the  curriculum 

244  Association  of  superintendents  and  principals  of  Nebraska.  Report 
of  committee  on  mathematics  for  elementary  and  high  schools.  22  p. 
O.  Sup’t  pub.  inst.  Lincoln,  Neb.  n.  p. 

Outlines  a  course  of  study  thru  the  twelve  grades  with  hints  as  to  methods  of  teaching. 
Stress  is  laid  upon  simultaneous  codrdinated  study  of  arithmetic,  algebra  and  geom- 
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245  Branford,  Benchara.  Measurement  and  simple  surveying ;  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  teaching  of  elementary  geometry.  (Jour,  of  educ.  (Lond.) 
Feb.-Apr.  p.  124-26  :  263-66.) 

246  Brooks,  S.  C.  The  teaching  of  elementary  arithmetic.  39  p.  S. 
Scott  Foresman,  .25 

Excellent  monograph.  Rich  in  expedients  to  interest  pupils  and  to  give  them  clear 
and  definite  ideas. 

247  Brown,  B.  F.  Geometry,  mathematics  in  secondary  schools.  (School 
rev.  May.  8 :  292-98.) 

248  Coar,  H.  L.  Routine  work  in  mathematics.  (School  rev.  May. 
8  :  271-79.) 

Text — In  most  text-books  and  instruction  in  mathematics  the  emphasis  is  misplaced 
and  routine  work  results. 

249  Greenwood,  J.  M.  and  Martin,  Artemas.  Notes  on  the  history  of 
American  text-books  on  arithmetic,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r 
of.  Report,  1898-99.  i  :  781-837.) 

Chronological,  annotated  list  of  all  known  texts  iSfix-ga.  Continues  similar  list  in  Re¬ 
port  for  x897>98. 

250  Hall,  F.  H.  Arithmetic  :  how  to  teach  it.  54  p.  D.  Werner  co.  .60 

An  exposition  of  the  “  Spiral  method  ”  (continual  reviews  combined  with  small  ad¬ 
vances)  as  given  in  the  Werner  arithmetics,  for  which  text-books  this  monograph  i> 
primarily  an  advertisement.  Too  formal. 

251  Hume,  Alfred.  Mathematics.  (School  rev.  Feb.  8:75-80.) 

High  school  work. 

252  Kellogg,  A.  M.  How  to  teach  fractions  to  young  children.  63  p.  D. 
E.  L.  Kellogg,  .25 

Very  suggestive.  All  teachers  of  arithmetic  should  read  it.  Prominent  feature  is  the 
use  of  fractions  (sectors)  of  circles  and  the  combining  every  mental  operation  with 
a  physical  operation  on  the  sectors.  Orthodox. 

253  Smith,  D.  E.  Teaching  of  elementary  mathematics.  312  p.  D. 
Macmillan,  $1.  (Teachers’  professional  library.) 

Reviewed  in  Nation  Mar.  aa.  Probably  the  most  useful  and  important  recent  book 
on  this  subject. 

254  Young,  J.  W.  A.  Teaching  of  mathematics  in  the  higher  schools  of 
Prussia.  141  p.  D.  Longmans,  .80 

How  and  why  much  more  is  done  in  nine  years'  teaching  of  mathematics  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans  than  by  Americans.  Author,  now  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  acquainted 
at  first  hand  with  German  schools. 

375.52  Astronomy  in  the  curriculum 

255  Hall,  Asaph.  On  the  teaching  of  astronomy  in  the  U.  S.  (Science, 
July  6.  II  :  15-20.) 

In  colleges  nnd  universities. 

375-55  Geology  in  the  curriculum 

256  Tarr,  R.  S.  Geology  in  the  secondary  schools.  (School  rev.  Jan. 

8:  11-17.) 

375.57  Biological  sciences  and  physiology 

257  Atwater,  W.  O.  Alcohol  physiology  and  superintendence,  (in  N.  E. 
A.  Proc.  p.  229-66.) 

Also  printed  without  the  discussion  in  Educ.  rev.  June,  20:1-29.  Maintains  that 
the  extreme  statements  of  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol,  found  in  most  school 
text-books,  are  untrue,  and  that  the  result  is  an  attempt  to  advance  a  good  cause  by 
by  the  systematic  teaching  of  falsehood  and  exaggeration.  A  notable  paper. 

See  answer  by  Henry  Sabin  in  Education,  May. 
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258  Walter,  H.  E.  Nature  and  amount  of  biological  work  that  can  profit¬ 
ably  be  attempted  in  secondary  schools.  (School  rev.  Mar. 
8  :  171-76.) 

375.6  Technical  and  industrial  education 

See  also  371.4a. 

259  Baker,  I.  O.  Engineering  education  in  the  U.  S.  at  the  end  of  the 

century.  (Science,  Nov.  2.  12:  666-74.) 

Gives  tabulated  statistics  showing  growth  and  status.  Discusses  the  best  curriculum. 
Author  is  professor  at  University  of  Illinois,  and  this  was  president's  address  before 
the  Association  for  advancement  of  engineering  education. 

260  Dabney,  C.  W.  Organization  of  scientific  and  technical  education. 
(Univ.  of  Tenn.  record.  Jan.) 

Reprinted  from  Assoc,  of  southern  coll.  Proc.  of  the  5th  annual  meeting.  1899. 
p.  7-17. 

261  Garnett,  William.  Technical  and  secondary  education.  (Educ.  rev. 
(Lond.)  Jan.  2 :  28-37.) 

262  Mendenhall,  T.  C.  Scientific,  technical  and  engineering  education, 
(in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ.  in  the  U.  S.  2 :  553-92.) 

Brief  sketches  of  thirty*five  schools. 

263  Pratt  institute  monthly.  May.  v.  8,  No.  7. 

This  number  is  devoted  entirely  to  secondary  technical  education.  The  leading  arti> 
cle  is  by  A.  L.  Williston  on  The  need  for  secondary  technical  education. 

264  Society  for  the  promotion  of  engineering  education.  American  indus¬ 
trial  education  ;  what  shall  it  be  ?  preliminary  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  society,  (in  Proc.  of  N.  Y.  meeting  July  2-3,  1900,  p.  1-71.) 

265  Swain,  G.  F.  Technical  education  at  the  Mass,  institute  of  technol¬ 
ogy.  (Pop.  sci.  mo.  July.  57:257-84.) 

Account  of  the  growth  and  present  status  of  the  work  in  the  various  departments. 

266  Thurston,  R.  H.  Organization  and  conduct  of  professional  schools, 
(in  U.  S.  Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1898-99.  i :  494-502.) 

Technical  schools,  and  especially  engineering  courses,  are  most  in  author's  mind. 

375.61  Medicine,  Dentistry 

See  also  378.x 

267  Bowditch,  H.  P.  .The  medical  school  of  the  future.  (Science,  May  4. 
II  :  681-96.) 

A  consideration  of  the  lessons  a  modern  school  may  draw  from  the  recent  advances  in 
medical  science  and  education. 

268  Curricula  of  dental  schools,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Re¬ 
port,  1898-99.  i:  pref.  p.  49-59-) 

.  Prints  the  rules  of  the  National  assoc,  of  dental  faculties  regulating  admission  of  stu¬ 

dents  to  dental  schools  and  'gives  courses  of  study  in  forty-four  American  dental 
schools. 

269  Sargent,  D.  A.  Place  for  physical  training  in  the  school  and  college 
curriculum.  (Amer.  phys.  educ.  rev.  Mar.  5  :  1-17.) 

375.63  Agriculture 

270  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  Proceedings  of  13th  annual  convention.  113  p.  O.  Wash, 
n-  P- 

Report  of  committee  on  teaching  agriculture,  p.  37'43. 

Liggett,  W.  M.  Agricultural  education,  p.  48-52. 

Coates,  C.  E.  Principles  underlying  the  formation  of  an  agricultural  course  in  the 
south,  p.  59-64. 
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271  Bailey,  L.  H.  Newer  ideas  in  agricultural  education.  (Educ.  rev. 
Nov.  20 :  377-82.) 

Provision  is  ample  for  the  farmer’s  boys  and  girls.  How  can  the  grown-up  farmer 
best  be  reached  ? 

272  Burkett,  C.  W.  Agricultural  education,  (in  his  Histor}'  of  Ohio  agri¬ 
culture.  Concord,  N.  H.  p.  189-211,) 

Describes  rise  and  work  of  county  fairs,  agricultural  schools,  farmers'  institutes  and 
experiment  stations  in  Ohio. 

273  Dabney,  C.  W.  Agricultural  education,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ. 
in  the  U.  S.  2  :  595-651.) 

“  The  advancement  in  agricultural  education  and  its  vital  bearing  upon  the  wealth 
production  and  the  essential  advancement  of  the  nation.” — Outlook. 

274  Gang,  E.  School  gardens,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Re¬ 
port,  1898-99.  I  :  1067-84.) 

Translated  from  Reim's  Pedagogical  cyclopedia. 

275  Harvey,  L.  D.  Agriculture  and  domestic  economy  in  rural  communi¬ 
ties.  23  p.  O.  Madison,  (Wis.)  (Wisconsin — State  sup’t.  Bulletin 
of  information  5.) 

276  School  gardens  in  Europe.  (Special  consular  report  from  the  U.  S. 
dept,  of  state,  v.  20,  no.  2.) 

Reports  from  our  consuls  in  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and  Switzerland.  Detailed 
courses  of  study  are  given.  Good  pictures. 

277  True,  A.  C.  Improvement  of  college  courses  in  agriculture.  (Educ. 
rev.  Feb.  19:169-74.) 

278  - .  University  extension  in  agriculture.  (Forum.  Feb.  28:701-07.) 

Describes  the  various  educational  activities  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
farmers’  institutes,  home  reading  courses,  etc. 


375.65  Commercial  Education 

See  also  no.  452. 

279  Adams,  C.  K.  The  establishment  of  a  school  or  college  of  commerce 
in  the  university  of  Wisconsin.  13  p.  O.  Univ,  of  Wis.  n.  p.  (Bul¬ 
letin  no.  34.) 

Report  to  the  regents  of  the  university  advocating  such  a  school. 

280  Eaton,  J.  S.  Educational  training  for  railway  service,  (in  U.  S. — 

Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1898-99.  1:871-955.) 

By  the  statistician  of  the  Lehigh  Railroad.  Summarizes  special  railway  instruction 
in  American  higher  schools  with  a  brief  account  of  the  railway  school  at  Breslau, 
Germany.  Favors  railway  education  in  secondary  schools  and  suggests  methods  for 
specializing  regular  college  instruction  in  this  direction  and  for  definite  education 
and  apprenticeship  by  the  railroads  themselves. 

281  Herrick,  C.  A.  Commercial  education.  229  p.  O.  Nat.  Herbart  soc. 

"•P- 

Supplement  to  fifth  year-book  of  the  National  Herbert  Society.  Bibliography.  5  p. 

282  James,  E.  J.  Commercial  education,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.,  ed.  Educ. 
in  the  U.  S.  2  :  655-703.) 

283  Kahn,  A.  Commercial  education  in  secondary  schools.  (Educ.  times. 
May.  53:213-15.) 

What  it  should  be.  Includes  program  of  University  college  school. 

284  Monaghan,  J.  C.  Industrial  education  in  Germany,  (in  N.  Y.  (state) — 
Univ.  convocation.  38th  univ.  convoc.  p.  187-204.) 

Discussion,  9p. 
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285  Thurber,  C.  H.  Commercial  education.  (School  rev.  Apr.  8  ;  193- 
200.) 

.  Discusses  the  wisdom  of  the  state  assuming  this  work,  separate  schools  vs,  commercial 
courses  in  existing  schools  and  the  value  of  commercial  education. 

286  What  secondary  subjects  are  most  valuable  for  a  business  life  ?  (in 
N.  Y.  (state) — Univ.  convocation.  38th  univ.  convoc.  p.  339-50-) 

Discussion. 

See  also  the  papers  read  at  the  Department  of  Business  education  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and 
printed  in  the  annual  volume. 


375.7  Art  education 

287  Churchill,  A.  V.  The  fine  arts.  (Teachers’  coll.  rec.  Nov. 

I  :  304-23.) 

Aim  and  value  of  art  study;  method  in  art  training. 

288  Clarke,  I.  E.  Art  and  industrial  education,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.,  ed. 
Educ.  in  the  U.  S.  2  :  707-67.) 

Confined  chiefly  to  drawing  and  art.  Slights  manual  training. 

289  Harris,  W.  T.  The  study  of  art  and  literature  in  schools,  (in  U.  S. 

— Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1898-99.  1:687-706.) 

290  Perrot,  Georges.  Art  history  in  the  high  school.  43  p.  S.  Bar¬ 
deen,  .50 

Translation  of  article  in  Revue  des  deux  mondes.  Holds  that  nations  must  be  studied 
thru  their  art  history  as  well  as  thru  their  literature  and  politics. 

291  Smith,  L.  T.  Art  in  education,  (in  Capon  Springs  conference,  p. 

41-5 ».) 

Plans  a  unified  course  from  primary  school  thru  college. 

See  also  the  papers  printed  in  the  volume  of  N.  E.  A.  proceedings  under  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Art  education. 

375.8  Music 

292  Dresslar,  F.  B.  The  voice  in  spiritual  education.  (California  univ. 
chronicle.  Feb.  3 :  57-66.) 

293  Howard,  F.  E.  The  child-voice  in  singing.  New  ed.  138  p.  0. 
Novello,  Ewer  and  co.  .75 

Largely  physiological,  but  written  by  a  teacher  of  music  in  public  schools,  from  a 
practical  standpoint  and  of  distinct  value  to  the  thoro  and  careful  singing  teacher. 

294  Meyer,  Max.  How  a  musical  education  should  be  acquired  in  the 
public  school.  (Fed.  sem.  April.  7:124-31.) 

New  ideas  on  music  teaching  in  schools  by  perhaps  the  leading  expert  in  the  country 
on  the  psycho*physiolog>'  and  physics  of  music. 

265  Pratt,  W.  S.  New  ideals  in  musical  education.  (Atlantic.  Dec. 
86 :  826-32.) 

How  music  should  be  presented  outside  of  professional  schools  and  especially  in 
colleges. 

296  Rendall,  E.  D.  Elementary  principles  of  music  for  public  schools. 
Novello,  .75. 

See  also  the  papers  printed  in  the  N.  E.  A.  Proceedings  under  the  Department  of 
.  musical  education,  the  current  files  of  The  school  music  monthly,  Quincy,  III.  and  of 
Music. 

375.8  Modern  languages 


297  Carroll.  Teaching  modern  languages  in  college,  (in  Assoc,  of  cath. 
coll.  Report,  p.  100-09.) 

Plea  for  German,  Spanish,  Italian  and  French. 
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375.82  English  language  and  literature 

298  Atkinson,  J.  H.  English  composition.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Oct.  13 : 
122-30.) 

Why  it  is  so  distasteful  to  students  and  hints  as  to  how  to  remedy  this. 

299  Baker,  F.  T.  The  course  in  English  in  the  Horace  Mann  school. 
(Teachers  coll.  rec.  May.  i:  125-59.) 

300  Broomell,  G.  D.  A  paper  on  English  spelling.  27  p.  S.  Ben  Frank¬ 
lin  CO..  Chic.  .  10 

A  tract  for  tpelling  reform. 

301  Carmen,  E.  K.  Cause  of  chronic  bad  spelling.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Oct. 
13:  86-91.) 

Tests  made  at  Teachers  college  which  seem  to  show  that  observation,  not  formal 
training,  makes  good  spellers. 

302  Davidson,  Charles.  Leaves  from  an  English  inspector’s  note-book. 
(Jour,  of  ped.  Mar.  12:  313-19.) 

303  Hill,  W.  K.  How  to  set  a  literature  paper,  illustrated  from  As  you 
like  it.  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.)  Mar.  2 :  168-76.) 

304  Lewis,  F.  W.  The  high  school  course  in  English.  (Educ.  Jan. 
20:  277-85.) 

305  Mead,  W.  E.  Is  spelling  a  lost  art  (Educ.  rev.  Jan.  19:49-58.) 

306  Neet,  G.  W.  Method  in  grammar  and  language.  164  p.  D.  Valpa¬ 
raiso  (Ind.),  Bogarte,  .80 

Author  is  professor  of  pedagogy  in  the  northern  Indiana  normal  school.  The  book 
aims  to  investigate  the  theory  of  method  in  grammar  and  language,  illustrating  by 
numerous  concrete  examples.  There  are  useful  chapters  on  Devices  and  Common 
errors  in  teaching  grammar. 

307  Reeder,  R.  R.  Historical  development  of  school  readers  and  method 
in  teaching  reading.  93  p.  O.  Columbia,  .60  net.  (Columbia  univ. 
contributions  to  philos.  psy.  and  educ.  v.  8,  no.  2.) 

Columbia  doctor's  thesis.  Bibliography,  3  p. 

308  Sewell,  J.  W.  English  in  the  high  school.  (School  rev.  Feb. 
8  :  80-86.) 

339  Snoddy,  J.  S.  English  composition  in  elementary  schools.  (Educ. 
Feb.-Mar.  20:353-61:423-30.) 

310  Thurber,  Samuel.  An  address  to  normal  school  teachers  of  English. 
(School  rev.  Mar.  8  :  129-45.) 

Power  to  compel  attention;  Attitude  towards  poetry;  What  kind  of  literature  should 
be  given  children  to  read  } 

375.84  Modern  languages 

31 1  Bogen,  B.  D.  The  history  of  teaching  foreign  languages.  (Educ. 
Feb.  20:340-48.) 

312  Learned,  M.  D.  Differentiation  and  environment  in  modern  language 
instruction.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Oct.  13:  131-42.) 

313  Schinz,  Albert.  Objections  to  the  use  of  some  modern  language 

text-books.  (Educ.  rev.  Jan.  19:  75-80.)  j 

Against conversational "  teaching  and  textbooks  and  favoring  language  study  as 
philology  or  literature,  not  for  the  mastery  of  slang,  Parisianisms  or  familiar  expres¬ 
sions. 

314  State  simplification  of  French  syntax.  (Educ.  Dec.  21  :  244-52.) 

An  English  version  of  the  text  of  the  French  ministerial  decree. 
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315  White,  H.  S.  College  entrance  requirements  in  French  and  German. 
(Educ.  rev.  Feb.  19:143-52.) 

Review  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  Twelve  from  the  modern  language  astoc. 
made  to  the  N.  E.  A.  committee  of  college  entrance  requirements. 


375.88  Classics 

316  Bates,  F.  O.  Caesar,  or  substitutes  for  Caesar.  School  rev.  June. 
8  :  324-34.) 

As  the  first  connected  reading  in  Latin. 

317  Fitz-Hugh,  Thomas.  Outlines  of  a  system  of  classical  pedagogy. 
24  p.  O.  Mayer  and  Muller,  Berlin. 

Details  of  the  author*!  work  in  theory  and  practice  during  ten  years  at  the  University 
of  Texas. 

318  Harris,  J.  H.  Preparatory  Greek  in  the  university.  (School  rev. 
Jan.  1  :  38-41.) 

319  Kirkland,  J.  H.  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  high  school.  (School  rev. 
Feb.  8  :  86-91.) 

320  Lawton,  W.  C.  A  substitute  for  Greek.  (Atlantic.  June.  85 : 
807-10.) 

The  true  history  and  significance  of  civilization. 

321  Sachs,  Julius.  Homer  in  the  secondary  schools,  (in  Schoolmasters' 
assoc.  Annual  report,  p.  133-56.) 

322  Stevenson,  J.  J.  Should  Latin  and  Greek  be  required  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts  ?  (Science,  May  25.  11:801-07.) 

A  brief  for  the  negative. 

323  Thorndike,  Edward.  Value  of  Latin  as  a  secondary  school  subject. 
(Jour.of  ped.  June.  13:  27-38.) 

Interesting  results  from  a  questionnaire. 

324  Wilbur,  H.  L.  Suggestions  for  teachers  of  elementary  Latin.  (School 
rev.  May.  8 :  280-84.) 

375.9  History 

325  Wyer,J.  I.,  Jr.  Bibliography  of  the  study  and  teaching  of  history,  (in 
Amer.  hist,  assoc.  Annual  report  for  1899.  v.  i,  p.  559-612.) 

326  Andrews,  C.  M.  Should  recent  European  history  have  a  place  in  the 
college  curriculum  ?  (in  Amer.  hist,  assoc.  Annual  report  for  1899. 
V.  I,  p.  537-48.) 

Argument  for  it. 

327  Bristoliensis,  pseud.  History  as  an  instrument  of  education.  (Educ. 
rev.  (Lond.)  Mar.  2:152-67.) 

328  Drake,  J.  H.  Roman  constitutional  history  in  our  high  schools. 
(School  rev.  Mar.  8  :  146-56.) 

329  Howard,  G.  E.  The  study  of  history  in  schools.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar. 
19 :  257-68.) 

Review!  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  seven. 

330  Stewart,  J.  L.  History  in  the  secondary  school,  (in  Schoolmasters’ 
assoc.  Annual  report,  p.  51-70.) 

331  Welsh,  Charles.  English  history  in  American  school  text-books. 
(Educ.  rev.  Jan.  19:23-35.) 

Discusses  with  illustrative  quotations  the  unjust  and  partial  treatment  of  England  in 
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375.91  Geography 

332  Applied  or  economic  geography,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of. 

Report,  1898-99.  1:1189-12^.) 

A  plea  for  its  importance  and  a  review  of  the  present  status  of  this  branch  of  study 
both  in  the  old  world  and  the  new. 

333  Davis,  W.  M.  Physical  geography  in  the  high  school.  (School  rev. 
Sept.-Oct.  8  ;  388-404  ;  449-56.) 

334  Marsters,  V.  F.  Aids  in  teaching  physical  geography,  (in  Indiana 
acad.  of  science.  Proc.  1899.  p.  54-60.) 

Practical  paper  on  Photographs,  Lantern  slides,  Maps  and  Models,  with  information 
as  to  where  the  best  ones  may  be  had. 


376  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

335  Educational  problems.  (Arena.  Aug.  24  :  198-224.) 

Women  as  school  officers,  by  Duane  Mowry. 

Sex  in  education,  by  A.  L.  Mearkle. 

New  England  girl  graduates,  by  M.  E.  Blood. 

336  Fitch,  Sir  J.  G.  Women  and  universities,  (in  his  Educational  aims, 
p.  394-420.) 

337  Gardner,  G.  E.  College  women  and  matrimony.  (Educ.  Jan. 
20 :  285-91.) 

338  Hazard,  Caroline.  Some  ideals  in  the  education  of  women.  31  p.  D. 
Crowell,  .35 

The  president  of  Wellesley  college  gives  briefly  and  practically  the  standards  which  she 
thinks  women'should  take  to-day  for  their  education. 

339  International  congress  of  women.  Women  in  education.  222  p.  D. 
Unwin,  3/6 

V.  s  of  Transactions  of  International  congress. 

Contents:  The  child;  School;  Universities;  Modern  educational  experiments;  Tech¬ 
nical  education;  Women  as  educators;  Co-education;  Training  of  teachers; 
Examinations. 

340  Martin,  G.  H.  Early  education  of  girls  in  Mass.  (Educ.  Feb. 
20 :  323-27.) 

341  Put  nam,  Mrs.  E.  J.  (Smith).  Rise  of  Barnard  college.  (Col.  univ. 
quar.  June.  2 :  209-17.) 

Followed  by  a  men's  symposium  on  the  education  of  women. 

342  Saunders,  Mrs.  L.  S.  (Brownell).  Government  of  women  students  in 
colleges  and  universities.  (Educ.  rev.  Dec.  20 ;  475-98.) 

A  compilation  of  the  general  systems  of  government  at  six  co-educational  colleges 
and  six  women’s  colleges,  followed  by  significant  detailed  rules  for  conduct. 

343  - •  Private  secondary  schools  for  girls.  (Educ.  rev.  Nov. 

20;  357-64.) 

A  defense  of  the  private  school  and  a  denial  that  it  is  **  passing  **  or  deserves  to 
“  pass.** 

344  Slceat,  E.  G.  Methods  of  study  in  foreign  universities,  with  special 
reference  to  women.  (Educ.  rev.  (Lond.)  Sept.  15-Oct.  i. 
2:494-504;  534-37.) 

345  Smith,  A.  T.  Higher  education  of  women  in  France.  (Forum. 
Dec.  30:503-12.) 

346  Spalding,  J.  L.  Woman  and  the  higher  education,  (in  his  Oppor¬ 
tunity.) 
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347  Thomas,  M.  C.  Education  of  women,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ. 
in  the  U.  S.  i  :  321-58.) 

Treats  thoroly  the  historical,  statistical,  and  controversial  aspects  of  the  move¬ 
ment  as  developed  in  co-educaiional  and  in  separate  institutions.  Author  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  Bryn  Mawr  College. 


377  RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  INSTRUCTION 

348  Adams,  H.  B.  The  church  and  popular  education.  84  p.  O.  J.  H. 
U.  .50  (Johns  Hopkins  univ.  studies,  ser.  18,  nos.  8-9.) 

A  brief  historical  account  of  the  educational  function  of  the  church  and  its  develop¬ 
ment  into  the  concrete  **  Institutional  church*’  is  followed  by  a  description  of  some 
types  of  such  churches,  illustrated  by  an  account  of  the  educational  work  of  Balti¬ 
more  churches.  Conclusions,  urging  further  educational  work  thru  organised 
church  agencies,  are  followed  by  a  helpful  bibliography. 

349  Fitch,  Sir  J.  G.  The  Sunday  school  of  the  future,  (in  his  Educa¬ 
tional  aims.  p.  365-93.) 

The  Sunday  school  may  and  should  be,  with  skilled  teachers,  a  place  not  only  for 
religious  instruction,  but  a  center  of  civilization  and  social  improvement. 

350  McKinney,  A.  H.  Bible  school  pedagogy ;  outlines  for  normal 
classes.  78  p.  D.  Eaton  &  Mains,  .25 

Outlines  for  Sunday  School  teachers,  applying  pedagogical  principles  to  Sunday  school 
teaching.  Prepared  by  a  practical  teacher. 

351  Peters,  L.  E.  Practical  handbook  on  Sunday  school  work.  128  p. 
Amer.  Bap.  pub.  soc.  .60 

The  first  part  is  devoted  to  methods  and  the  last  to  a  characterization  of  childhood. 
Unfortunately  the  author  has  not  availed  himself  of  the  epoch-making  new  litera¬ 
ture  on  the  latter  subject  and  is  a  little  platitudinous. Stanley  Hall. 

352  Principles  of  religious  education ;  lectures  delivered  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Sunday  school  commission  of  the  diocese  of  New  York. 
292  p.  D.  Longmans,  $1.25  (Christian  knowledge  lectures.) 

Contents:  Religious  instruction  and  its  relation  to  education,  by  N.  M.  Butler;  The 
educational  work  of  the  Christian  church,  by  W.  C.  Doane  ;  Religious  instruction 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  the  U.  S.,  by  C.  De  Garmo ;  The  content  of 
religious  instruction,  by  G.  Hodges  ;  The  Sunday  school  and  its  course  of  study,  by 
Pascal  Harrower  ;  The  preparation  of  the  Sunday  school  teacher,  by  W.  L.  Hervey; 
The  religious  content  of  the  child-mind,  by  G.  S.  Hall ;  The  use  of  biography  in 
religious  instruction,  by  F.  M.  McMurry  ;  The  use  of  geography  in  religious  in¬ 
struction,  by  C.  F.  Kent ;  The  study  of  the  Bible  as  literature,  by  R.  G.  Moulton. 

353  Sheldon,  W.  L.  An  ethical  Sunday  school,  a  scheme  for  the  moral 
instruction  of  the  young.  206  p.  D.  Macmillan,  $1.25 


378  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 


See  also  379.16  for  national  university  and  379.17  for  much  matter  on  the  relations 
between  secondary  and  higher  education. 


354  Alden,  R.  M.  Migration.  (Harv.  grad.  mag.  Mar.  8  :  309-14.) 

The  increasing  inter-university  movements  among  students. 

355  Barbe,  Waitman.  Going  to  college.  164  p.  S.  Author,  Morgan¬ 
town,  W.  Va.  .50 

A  symposium  of  fifty  leading  educators  saying  why  one  should  go  to  college. 

356  Barrows,  J.  H.  The  ideals  of  Christian  education  ;  the  argument  for 
_  the  Christian  college.  (Bibliotheca  sacra.  July.  57:494-511.) 

Inaugural  address  at  Oberlin,*June  ao,  1899. 
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357  Bemis,  E.  W,  Liberty  in  economic  teaching.  (Gunton’s  mag. 
Mar,  18 :  226-33.) 

A  'ap.  letter  with  editorial  rejoinder  by  Mr.  Gunton,  The  latter  holds  that  the 
supporters  of  any  educational  institution  have  a  right  to  object  to  the  teachings  of 
any  of  its  faculty. 

358  Briggs,  L.  B.  R.  The  transition  from  school  to  college,  (in  Assoc, 
of  coll.,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  Proc.  p.  113-22.) 

Also  in  Atlantic  for  Mar.  1900. 

359  Brown,  E.  E.  Academic  freedom.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar.  19:211-31.) 

Historical  account  of  its  growth. 

360  Dowling,  Rev.  M.  P.  Development  of  character  in  students,  (in 
Assoc,  of  cath.  coll.  Report,  p.  1 1 5-29.) 

361  Dwight,  Timothy.  Some  suggestions  for  college  men.  (Philadelphia 
Saturday  evening  post.  Aug.  25.) 

A  timely  and  practical  treatment  of  the  great  question  of  education.  An  exceedingly 
thoughtful  article. 

362  Germann,  G.  B.  University  registration  statistics,  (Science,  Dec.  21, 
12  :  956-57.) 

Comparative  tables  for  sixteen  leading  universities  of  the  U.  S.  Figures  are  for 
Nov.  1900. 

363  Goodwin,  W.  W.  The  growth  of  the  Harvard  graduate  school. 
(Harv.  grad.  mag.  Dec.  9:  169-79.) 

364  Hopkins,  Henry.  The  place  and  function  of  the  smaller  colleges. 
8  p.  O. 

Address  delivered  at  the  International  Congregational  council,  Boston,  Sep.  1899. 

365  Howerth,  I.  W.  An  ethnic  view  of  higher  education.  (Educ.  rev. 
Nov.  20:  346-56.) 

The  sociological  significance  of  education.  Also  in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  465-73. 

366  Jordan,  D.  S.  A  consideration  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  essay  on  educa- 
cation,  (Cosmopolitan.  July.  29:266-76.) 

Applying  Spencer's  criticisms  of  forty  years  ago  to  the  university  of  to-day. 

367  McHale,  Very  Rev.  P.  S.  Religious  instruction  in  colleges,  (in 
Assoc,  of  cath.  coll.  Report,  p.  88-98.) 

Good  presentation  of  Roman  catholic  standpoint. 

36S  The  perplexities  of  a  college  president.  (Atlantic.  April.  85:483-93.) 

See  no.  371. 

Strong  plea  for  more  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  the  college  president  and  for  a 
sharper  distinction  between  administrative  functions  of  president,  trustees,  and 
faculty.  This  argument  is.strongly  combated  in  Nation  for  April  a6,  and  in  Dial  for 
June  X. 

369  The  position  that  universities  should  take  in  regard  to  investigation. 
(Science.  12  Jan.  n,  s.  ii  :  51-66). 

Discussion  before  the  American  society  of  naturalists,  Dec.  35,  1899. 

370  Pritchett,  H.  S.  The  relation  of  educated  men  to  the  state.  (Science. 
Nov,  2.  12:657-66.) 

Address  at  author's  inauguration  as  president  of  the  Mass,  institute  of  technology.  It 
emphasizes  the  increased  service  of  college  men  in  public  affairs. 

371  Seelye,  L.  C.  Limitations  of  the  power  of  the  college  president. 
(Educ.  rev.  Dec.  20 :  444-49.) 

As  against  the  plea  for  presidential  autocracy  in  Atlantic  monthly  for  April  (no.  368), 
this  article  holds  that  autocracy  is  automatic  and  will  be  no  more  nor  less  than  per¬ 
sonality  will  win. 

372  Sharpless,  Isaac.  Public  life  of  college  men.  (in  Assoc,  of  coll.,  etc., 
of  the  middle  states,  etc.,  Proc.  p.  90-122.) 

Historical  and  theoretical  essay  by  the  president  of  Haverford  college. 
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373  Shibley,  G.  H.  The  university  and  social  questions.  (Arena.  Mar. 
23 :  293-300.) 

A  warm  defense  of  academic  freedom.  Pages  68-71  in  the  January  number  of  the 
same  journal  deal  with  the  attitude  of  American  universities  toward  this  subject. 

374  The  small  college,  (in  N.  E.  A,  Proc.  p.  61-87.) 

Its  work  in  the  past.  Pres.  W.  O.  Thompson,  Ohio  state  university. 

Its  prospects.  Pres.  W.  R.  Harper,  Univ.  of  Chicago.  The  latter  is  published  sep¬ 
arately  by  Univ.  of  Chicago  press. 

375  Smith,  C.  L.  The  American  college  in  the  twentieth  century.  (At¬ 
lantic.  Feb.  85:219-31.) 

An  able  discussion  of  questions  of  current  policy.  President's  address  before  the 
American  philological  assoc.,  July,  x89q. 

376  Smith,  H.  de  F.  Systematic  individual  instruction  in  college  and  uni¬ 
versity.  (in  N.  Y.  (state) — Univ.  convocation.  38th  univ.  convoc.  p. 

328-33-) 

377  - .  Training  individuality  in  college.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar.  19:269- 

78.) 

By  means  of  small  classes  and  close  personal  relations  with  teachers. 

378  Spalding,  J.  L.  The  university  and  the  teacher.  The  university  ;  a 
nursery  of  the  higher  life,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report, 
1898-99.  I  :  624-47.) 

The  first  was  delivered  at  the  convocation  of  the  Univ.  of  Chicago,  1899,  and  the  last 
at  the  dedication  of  Holy  Cross  college.  Also  in  his  Opportunity. 

379  Thwing,  C.  F.  College  administration.  321  p.  O.  Century,  $2. 

The  first  book  on  the  administration  of  the  American  college.  One-third  of  the 
space  is  devoted  to  college  finances  and  the  volume  ends  with  50  pages  of  forecast  of 
20th  century  college  and  education.  The  other  chapters  are  :  The  organization  of 
American  education;  Constitution  of  the  American  college;  The  college  president; 
The  government  of  students. 

380  Taxation  of  college  property.  (Harv.  grad.  mag.  Mar.  8:339-43; 
457-61.) 

381  Taxation  of  college  property.  (Nation.  May  30.  70  :  334-35.) 

Comments  on  recent  action  by  Mass,  legislature  and  cites  plan  followed  in  Maine  as  a 
fair  solution. 

382  Taylor,  J.  B.  College  education  and  business.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar. 
19:  232-56.) 

378.01  College  entrance  requirements 

See  also  no.  451. 

383  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states 
and  Maryland.  Plan  of  organization  of  the  college  entrance  exam¬ 
ination  board  for  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  and  a  statement  of 
subjects  in  which  examinations  are  proposed.  38  p.  D.  Assoc,  n.  p. 

Adopted  May  la,  1900.  Colleges  include  Columbia,  Cornell,  Pennsylvania,  Union, 
Colgate,  N.  Y.,  Rutgers,  Vassar,  Bryn  Mawr  and  Princeton.  See  comment  in  Ped. 
sem.  Oct.  1900.  p.  449. 

384  Butler,  N.  M.  Report  on  the  organization  and  plans  of  the  joint 
college  entrance  board  for  the  middle  states  and  Maryland,  (in  N.  Y. 
(state) — Univ.  convocation.  38th  univ.  convoc.  p.  286-96.) 

Discussion,  10  p. 

385  - .  Uniform  college  entrance  requirements  with  a  common  board 

of  examiners,  (in  Assoc,  of  coll.,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc.  Proc. 
p.  43-62. 

Also  in  Educ.  rev.  Jan.  19:68-74. 

Followed  by  28  p.  discussion  by  Presidents  Eliot,  Low,  Patton  and  others. 
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386  Forbes,  Stephen,  A.  New  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1898-99. 

I  :  529-37.) 

Bearing  especially  upon  accommodation  of  university  requirements  to  the  state  high 
schools. 

387  Howard,  F.  H.  Thirteenth  annual  convention  of  the  Assoc,  of  col¬ 
leges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland. 
(School  rev.  Jan.  8  :  26-37.) 

388  Keyes,  C.  H.  College  entrance  requirements.  (Educ.  rev.  Jan 

19 :  59-67.) 

Reviews  the  N.  E.  A.  report  submitted  at  Los  Angeles. 

389  Morris,  E.  P.  The  ideal  college  entrance  requirement  in  Latin,  (in 
Schoolmasters’  assoc.  Annual  report,  p.  32-50.) 

390  White,  H.  S.  College  entrance  requirements  in  French  and  German. 
(Educ.  rev.  Feb.  19  :  143-52.) 

Review  of  the  Report  of  the  committee  of  twelve  from  the  Modem  Language  assoc, 
to  the  N.  E.  A.  Committee  on  college  entrance  requirements. 

378. 1  Professional  education 

391  Edwards,  W.  F.  The  learned  professions  in  state  universities. 
(Gunton’s  mag.  Jan.  18  :  52-63.) 

392  Hyde,  W.  D.  Reform  in  theological  education.  (Atlantic.  Jan. 
85 :  16-26.) 

393  Parsons,  J.  R.  Professional  education,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ. 
in  the  U.  S.  2  :  467-549.) 

Special  reference  to  medicine,  theology,  and  law. 

394  Stevens,  G.  B.  Some  present-day  conditions  affecting  theological  ed¬ 
ucation.  (New  world.  Dec.  9  :  674-86.) 

395  Taylor,  H.  L.  Professional  education  in  the  U.  S.  1354  p.  O.  U.  S. 
N.  Y.  Albany,  n.  p.  (N.  Y.  (state) — University — College  dep’t.  An¬ 
nual  report,  1899.  v.  2,  pt.  2.) 

Careful,  full  historical  account,  with  special  attention  to  legal  side. 

396  What  secondary  subjects  are  most  valuable  for  a  professional  life 
(in  N.  Y.  (state) — Univ.  convocation.  38th  univ.  convoc.  p.  350-59.) 

Discussion. 

378.13  University  extension 

See  also  374.4. 

397  Adams,  H.  B.  University  extension  in  Great  Britain,  (in  U.  S. — Ed¬ 
ucation.  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1898-99.  1:957-1055.) 

An  extended  review  of  the  many  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  England  to  bring 
higher  education  within  reach  of  the  masses. 

398  Stephens,  H.  M.  University  extension  in  England.  (California  univ. 
chronicle.  Oct.  3 :  225-45.) 

Personal  reminiscences  of  some  of  the  less  known  features  of  the  movement. 

378.2  Academic  degrees 

399  Academic  degrees.  (U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1898-99. 
2:  1561-81.) 

Gives  requirements  for  doctor’s  degree  in  s.venty-one  American  institutions,  with 
tables  of  degrees  conferred  in  1898. 
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400  Sutton,  W.  S.  Unification  of  college  degrees.  (School  rev.  Feb. 
8:  92-123.) 


378.41  Scotland 

401  Wallace,  William.  The  Scottish  university  crisis.  (Fortn.  rev. 
Dec.  68:  982-93.) 

What  should  be  done  to  better  the  inadequate  organization  and  endowment. 


378.42  England 

402  Cambridge  Peile,  John.  Christ’s  college.  321  p.  O.  Robinson,  5/ 
net.  (College  histories.) 

403  Oxford  Tuckwell,  William.  Reminiscences  of  Oxford.  288  p.  il.  O. 
Cassell,  7/ 

Chatty  account  of  Oxford  in  the  thirties.  Of  no  historical  value. 

404  - .  Daniel,  C.  H.,  and  Barker,  W.  R.  Worcester  college.  268 

p.  O.  Robinson,  5/  net.  (College  histories.) 

405  - ,  Glasgow,  E.  Sketches  of  Wadham  college.  Q.  Methuen, 

2/6  net. 

406  - .  Maclean,  Douglas.  Pembroke  college.  280  p.  O.  Robin¬ 

son,  5/  net.  (College  histories.) 

407  - .  Rannie,  D.  W.  Oriel  college.  244  p.  O.  Robinson,  5/  net. 

(College  histories.) 

408  - .  Stride,  W.  K.  Exeter  college.  262  p.  O.  Robinson,  5/  net. 

(College  histories.) 

409  - .  Thompson,  H.  L.  Christ  church.  288  p.  O.  Robinson, 

5/  net.  (College  histories.) 

378.73  United  States 

410  Angell,  J.  B.  State  universities,  (in  U.  S.— Education,  Comm’r  of. 
Report,  1898-99.  I  :  647-55.) 

Address  in  1895  at  Univ.  of  Missouri. 

41 1  Jesse,  R.  H.  Influence  of  the  state  university  on  the  public  schools. 
(School  rev.  Oct.  8 :  466-74.) 

412  Perry,  E.  D.  The  American  university,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ. 
in  the  U.  S.  1  :  253-318.) 

**Sets  forth  the  lines  upon  which  university  work  as  distinguished  from  college  work 
is  rapidly  becoming  developed  in  our  educational  system.*'  Outlook. 

413  Pickard,  J.  L.  State  universities  of  the  west ;  their  rise  and  growth. 
(Educ.  Apr.  20 : 472-78.) 

414  West,  A.  F.  The  American  college,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ.  in 
the  U.  S.  I  :  209-49.) 

Clear  statement  of  present  work,  characteristics  and  problems  of  the  college.  Rather 
against  elective  system.  Ignores  the  question  as  to  the  future  of  the  small  college. 

415  Antioch  college  Antioch  College.  (Educ.  Jan.  20:  309-11.) 

416  - .  Hubbell,  G.  A.  Horace  Mann  in  Ohio ;  a  study  of  the  appli¬ 

cation  of  his  public  school  ideals  to  college  administration.  71  p.  O. 
Columbia,  .50  net.  (Columbia  univ.  contributions  to  philos.  psy.  and 
educ.  V.  7,  no.  4.) 

Columbia  doctor's  thesis.  Also  pub.  separately.  Bibliography,  3  p. 
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417  Clark  university  Clark  university  1889-99,  decennial  celebration. 
566  p.  Q.  1899.  Clark  univ.  I5. 

aoo  pages  of  history  of  the  university 

no  **  devoted  to  bibliography  of  all  students  and  a  list  of  degrees  conferred. 

418  Harvard  university.  Hoar,  G.  F.  Harvard  college  58  years  ago. 
(Scribners’.  July.  28 :  57-72.) 

Chatty,  personal  reminiscences. 

419  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Montgomery,  T.  H.  History  of  the 

University  of  Pennsylvania  from  its  foundation  to  A.  D.  1770.  600  p.  O. 

G.  W.  Jacobs  &  CO.  $5. 

Edition  limited  to  500  copies. 

Reviewed  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale  in  the  Dial  for  Nov.  1,  1900. 

420  University  of  Virginia.  Mabie,  H.  W.  The  University  of  Virginia. 
(Outlook.  Aug.  4.  65 :  785-97.) 

421  University  of  Wisconsin.  Thwaites,  R.  G.  ed.  The  University  of 

Wisconsin ;  its  history  and  its  alumni.  900  p.  Q.  J.  N.  Purcell,  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis. 

A  sober  piece  of  work  of  real  historical  value,  not  a  fulsome,  uncritical  dissertation 
upon  the  glories  of  the  college  and  its  sons. 

422  Western  reserve  university.  Western  reserve  university.  (Educ. 
Apr.  20:505-12.) 

Historical  sketch  with  pictures. 

379  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION.  THE  STATE  AND 
EDUCATION 

423  Education  and  crime.  (U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report, 

1898-99.  2:1249-1343.) 

A  symposium  of  notable  articles,  both  attacks  on  and  defenses  of  the  schools  as  pre¬ 
ventives  of  crime. 

424  Kennedy,  John.  Systematic  individual  training  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  (in  N.  Y.  (state) — Univ.  convocation.  38th  univ. 
convoc.  p.  333-39.) 

425  Loudon,  James.  How  shall  the  youth  of  our  land  obtain  a  liberal 
education  without  unnecessary  waste  of  time  and  effort?  12  p.  O. 
Publishers’  syndicate,  Toronto,  Can, 

This  noteworthy  address  was  delivered  at  the  convocation  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  It  is  a  strong  plea  for  reform  in  secondary  and  university  education, 
measuring  our  results  against  those  of  German  schools. 

426  Scott,  R.  P.  The  inspection  of  secondary  schools :  of  what  tests 
ought  it  to  consist  ?  (Educ.  times.  July.  53:281-83.) 

379.1  American  Public  School  System 

427  Draper,  A.  S.  Educational  organization  and  administration,  (in 
Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ.  in  the  U.  S.  1:3-31.) 

A  brief  historical  sketch  prefaces  an  account  of  present  status.  The  treatment  is  by 
administrative  units,  the  district,  township,  county,  city,  state  and  nation. 

428  Harvey,  L.  D.  Two  opportunities  for  improvement  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  graded  school  systems,  (in  N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p.  203-14.) 

Elimination  of  non-essentials  and  better  co-ordination  of  essentials. 

429  Swett,  John.  American  public  schools:  history  and  pedagogics. 
320  p.  D.  Amer.  bookco.  $1. 

Part  a  **  Pedagogics  relates  specifically  to  modern  courses  of  study  in  primary  and 
grammar  grades,  with  chapters  on  school  management  and  rural  schools. 
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379.15  School  supervision 
City  schools 

430  De  Weese,  T.  A.  Better  city  school  administration.  (Educ.  rev. 
June.  20:61-71.) 

Data  regarding  size  of  school  boards,  their  functions  and  mode  of  choice  in  many 
American  cities. 

431  Draper,  A.  S.  Common  school  problems  in  Chicago.  32  p.  O. 

Treatment  is  broader  than  title  indicates  and  relates  to  wholesome  principles  for  gen* 
eral  city  school  administration. 

432  Greenwood,  J.  M.  High-school  statistics.  (N.  E.  A.  Proc.  p. 

340-51-) 

433  Prince,  J.  T.  Report  upon  city  and  town  supervision  of  schools  in 
Mass,  (in  Mass. — Education,  Board  of.  Annual  report  63,  p.  280- 

330.) 

434  Rowe,  L.  S.  The  financial  relation  of  the  department  of  education  to 
the  city  government.  (Annals  Amer.  acad.  Mar.  15:186-203.) 

Illustrates  by  figures  from  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia, 

•  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Minneapolis. 

435  Young,  J.  T.  The  administration  of  city  schools.  (Annals  Amer. 
acad.  Mar.  15:171-85.) 

436.  Chicago.  Andrews,  E.  B.  The  public  school  system  of  Chicago. 
(Educ.  Jan.  20 : 264-69.) 

Begun  in  number  for  Dec.  1899. 

437  - .  Nelson,  A.  H.  The  public  school  politician.  (Educ.  rev. 

Feb.  19:  187-95.) 

Dr.  Andrews  and  the  Chicago  school  situation  is  the  theme. 

438  Cleveland.  Harris,  E.  L.  The  Cleveland  schools.  (Educ.  Feb. 
20:  327-34-) 

439  Milwaukee.  Mowry,  Duane.  The  Milwaukee  school  system.  (Educ. 
rev.  Sept.  20:  141-51.) 

As  organized  under  the  law  of  1897. 

440  New  York.  O’Conor,  J.  F.  X.  Education  in  the  city  schools  of  New 
York.  27  p.  D.  St.  Francis  Xavier’s  college,  N.  Y.  city. 

A  Rom.-in  Catholic  criticism  of  curriculum  and  methods. 

441  Philadelphia.  Young,  J.  T.  and  Rowe,  L.  S.’  Organization  and 
financial  powers  of  the  Department  of  education,  with  special  reference 
to  the  needs  of  Philadelphia’s  educational  system.  32  p.  O.  Amer. 
acad.  pol.  and  soc.  science,  .35 

Rural  schools 

442  Corbett,  H.  R.  Free  high  schools  for  rural  pupils.  (School  rev. 
Apr.  and  June.  8  :  213-19  ;  335-63.) 

Describes  several  plans  which  have  been  tried  in  various  states  to  solve  the  rural 
school  problem.  No  solution  of  the  legal  difficulty  is  offered. 

443  Upham,  A.  A.  Transportation  of  rural  school  pupils  at  public  ex¬ 
pense.  12  p.  O.  Madison,  Wis.  n.  p.  (Wisconsin  state  supt.  Bulle¬ 
tin  of  information,  5.) 

Summarizes  State  laws.  Also  in  Educ.  rev.  for  Oct.  ao:  34i'>si< 

379.16  National  and  state  universities 

See  also  no.  453. 

444  Dabney,  C.  W.  Washington’s  university.  (Forum.  Feb.  28  :  663- 
76.) 


J 
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445  Edwards,  W.  F.  Do  we  need  a  national  university  ?  (Gunton’s 
mag.  Feb.  18:155-66.) 

An  affirmative  answer  based  on  a  caustic  arraignment  of  present  universities. 

446  National  educational  association.  Report  of  sub-committee  on  the 

establishment  of  a  national  university.  (Science.  Mar.  16.  11:410- 

*4-) 

Suggests  action  by  Bureau  of  education  or  by  Smithsonian  institution  in  case  either  be 
enabled  to  take  up  the  work. 

447  The  project  for  a  national  university.  (Educ.  rev.  Apr.  19 :  325-33.) 

Report  of  a  sub-committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  to  recommend  means  for  using  systemat¬ 
ically  the  advantages  for  research  offered  by  the  government  collections  at  Wash¬ 
ington. 

448  Smithsonian  institution.  Report  of  committee  of  the  board  of  regents 
on  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  graduate  study.  26  p.  O.  Wash, 
n.  p. 

379.17  Secondary  schools 

See  also  379.1:  379.73. 

449  Clay,  C.  M.  High  school  reform.  (Educ.  Nov.-Dee.  21  :  144-54; 
217-23.) 

Author  is  head-master  of  the  Roxbury,  Mass.,  high  school. 

450  De  Voe,  F.  E.  and  Thurber,  C.  H.  Where  are  the  high  school  boys  ? 
(School  rev.  Apr,  8  :  234-43.) 

451  Hinsdale,  B.  A.  A  year’s  progress  in  secondary  and  higher  education. 

(Dial,  July  16.  29  :  43-46.) 

Clear  account  of  the  progress  and  significance  of  movements  for  uniform  college  en¬ 
trance  requirements,  a  National  university  and  commercial  education. 

452  Huling,  R.  G.  and  others.  Problems  which  confront  the  high  school. 
(Educ.  Nov.  21  :  129-43.) 

The  problems  are  Service;  Electives:  How  to  reach  the  individual  pupil;  How  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  colleges. 

453  O’Shea,  M.  V.  On  the  better  articulation  of  the  parts  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  system.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Mar.  12:304-12.) 

Bridging  the  gap  between  the  grades  and  the  high  school. 

454  Search,  P.  W.  The  larger  high-school,  (School  rev.  Apr,  8  :  220- 
29.) 

A  thoughtful  suggestion  and  a  forecast  for  the  future. 

455  Seayer,  E.  P.  The  public  high-school  of  the  20th  century.  (Educ. 
rev.  Feb.  19:153-59.) 

An  interesting  bit  of  idealism. 

456  Waters,  W.  E.  Intellectual  and  moral  waste  in  the  transition  from 
school  to  college,  (in  Assoc,  of  coll,  etc.,  of  the  middle  states,  etc., 
Proc.  p.  122-33.) 

Discussion,  4  p. 

457  Whitton,  Frederick.  Higher  ideals  in  secondary  education.  (School 
rev.  May.  8 :  261-67.) 

379.23  Compulsory  education 

458  School  attendance  and  compulsory  education  in  central  Europe,  (in 
U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1898-99.  i  :  147-64.) 

History  of  the  growth  of  compulsory  education,  present  laws  and  their  enforcement. 
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379.42  Great  Britain 

Great  Britain  publishes  many  valuable  documents  on  education  at  home  and  in  the 
colonies.  List  may  be  had  on  application  to  Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  Lond. 

The  great  “public  schools’’  for  boys  are  under  373.4a. 

459  Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (in  U.  S.— Education 

Comm'r  of.  Report,  1898-99.  1:3-65.) 

A  chronicle  of  current  events.  Text  of  the  new  Board  of  education  bill  is  given. 
University  notes  are  many. 

460  Elliott,  C.  A.  Extravagance  and  economy  in  the  London  school 
board.  (Nineteenth  cent.  Oct,  48:607-17.) 

461  Hill,  W.  K.  Educational  movements  in  England.  (School  rev, 
Jan.  8  :  i-io.) 

Discusies  the  Board  of  education  bill  of  1899,  giving  the  full  text  of  the  act. 

462  McNamara,  T.  J.  Three  years  of  progressivism  at  the  London  school 
board.  (Fortn.  rev.  Nov.  68 :  790-802.) 

463  Public  schools  yearbook,  1900.  462  p.  O.  Sonnenschein,  2/6 

464  Scott,  R,  P.  The  new  education  office  and  the  interests  of  the 
empire.  (Fortn.  rev.  Feb.  67:300-16.) 

About  the  new  English  Board  of  education  act  operative  April  x,  1900. 

465  Secondary  education  ;  a  handbook  of  the  Board  of  education  act,  1899. 
Knight. 

Serviceable  collection  of  documents  and  materials  relating  to  elementary,  secondary 
and  technical  education  in  Great  Britain."  Educ.  times,  May. 

379.43  Germany 

466  Bolton,  F.  E.  The  secondary  school  system  of  Germany,  398  p.  I>, 
Appleton,  S1.50  (Internat.  educ.  ser.) 

As  compared  with  Rutseirs  German  higher  schools  more  space  is  given  to  discus¬ 
sion  of  school  administration  and  the  educational  problems  involved,  while  much 
less  attention  is  paid  to  historical  matter  and  special  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 
The  two  books  are  rather  complementary  than  conflicting. 

467  Education  in  central  Europe,  (in  U.  S.  Education,  Comm’r  of. 
Report,  1898-99.  I  ;  125-235.) 

Contents: 

X.  Ten  years*  elementary  school  progress  in  Prussia. 

а.  School  attendance  and  compulsory  education. 

3.  Teachers*  pensions  and  annuities. 

4.  German  manual  training.  * 

5.  German  trade  schools.  ' 

б.  Professional  preparation  of  normal  school  teachers. 

7.  School  system  of  Saxony. 

8.  Federal  aid  in  Switzerland. 

9.  History  of  secondary  education  in  Hungary. 

10.  Seventy  years*  attendance  in  German  universities. 

468  Viereck,  L.  Reform  of  secondary  education  in  Germany.  (Educ, 
rev.  Sept.  20:170-83.) 

How  and  why  Prussia  has  become  discontented  with  the  curriculum  of  1893,  and 
what  movements  are  at  work  to  remedy  the  undesirable  features. 


379.44  France 

469  Education  in  France,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report, 
1898-99.  1:1085-1138.) 

Chronicle  of  current  educational  events.  The  educational  system  of  the  Christian 
Brothers  and  Anti-alcoholic  instruction  get  special  mention. 
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470  Guerlac,  Othon.  Educational  crisis  in  France.  (Nation,  Jan.  25. 
70:  69-71.) 

471  Hardy,  E.  L.  The  lyc6es  of  France.  (School  rev.  Jan.  8  :  18-25.) 

Continued  from  7 :  559. 

472  Jonas,  J.  B.  E.  The  differentiation  of  the  secondary  curriculum  in 
France.  (School  rev.  April.  8:244-55.) 

473  Milbome,  Horace.  A  French  critic  on  secondary  education.  (Westm. 
rev.  Dec.  154:645-55.) 

A  discutsion  of  Alfred  FouilUt'cridcUms  on  the  fierce  fight  against  classical  education 
in  French  secondary  schools. 

379.45  Italy 

474  Oldrini,  Alexander.  Public  education  in  Italy  and  its  reform,  1895-99. 
(in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report,  1898-99.  i  :  839-70.) 

379.48  Sweden 

475  Education  in  Sweden,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report, 
1898-99.  I  :  237-57.) 

Condensed  from  report  by  C.  G.  Bergman,  inspector  of  primary  schools  in  Stockholm. 

379493  Belgium 

476  Education  in  Belgium,  (in  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report, 
1898-99.  I  :  89-123.) 

Brief  sketch  of  public  secondary  education  for  past  fifty  years. 

379.52  Japan 

477  Lewis,  R.  E.  State  education  in  Japan,  (in  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm’r  of.  Report,  1898-99.  1:259-302.) 

A  detailed  account  of  the  organization  of  all  public  educational  work. 

379*73  United  States 

478  Brown,  E.  E.  Secondary  education,  (in  Butler,  N.  M.  ed.  Educ.  in 
the  U.  S.  I  :  143-205.) 

A  valuable  paper.  Best  brief  account  in  print. 

479  Harley,  L.  R.  The  school  system  of  Penn. ;  an  historical  review. 
(Educ.  Mar.  20:  389-95.) 

480  Salmon,  David.  Impressions  of  American  education.  (Educ.  rev. 
Jan.  19:  36-48.) 

Continued  from  number  for  Dec.  tSgg. 

New  York 

481  Should  the  regents  have  more  power?  (Cath.  world.  Mar.  70: 
802-08. ) 

/«  rt  educational  unification  in  N.  Y.  state.  The  answer  is  Yes.  Another  similarly 
minded  article  is  on  p.  834  of  the  same  volume. 
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Discours  aux  ^tudiants — prononces  devant  I’Association  generate  des  Etudiants 
de  Paris  par  MM.  Bourgeois, Breal.Casimir-Perier,  Ferry,  Pasteur,  Loubet,  Jules 
Simon,  Renan,  Puvisjjde  Chavannes,  etc.,  Zola.  Paris  :  Colin,  1900.  352  p. 

5  ir. 

This  interesting  collection  consists  of  five  parts.  The  first 
contains  merely  a  brief  address  by  M.  Pasteur  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  jubilee  in  1892.  The  second  part,  comprising  nearly 
half  the  book,  is  devoted  to  presidential  addresses  given  before 
the  Students’Association  of  Paris,  an  organization  founded  in 
1884.  Each  year  this  association  brings  together  its  honorary 
and  active  members  at  a  banquet,  to  the  presidency  of  which  it 
calls  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science,  letters,  or 
art  in  France.  The  addresses  of  these  presidents,  given  before 
such  an  assemblage,  often  in  the  presence  of  the  president  of 
the  republic,  are  naturally  such  as  appeal  to  the  best  that  is  in  the 
student.  M.  de  Vogiie  with  his  rich  optimism,  M.  Leon 
Bourgeois  with  his  confidence  in  youth  and  his  exhortation  to 
the  practice  of  the  civic  virtues,  Ernest  Renan  with  his  appeal 
for  honesty  of  purpose  and  truth  to  self,  Jules  Ferry  with  his 
epigrams  on  the  glories  of  youth,  and  Zola  with  his  laudation 
of  labor — these  are  among  the  speakers  whose  brilliant  thoughts 
are  spread  before  the  reader. 

The  third  part  is  devoted  to  addresses  given  at  various  times 
before  the  general  association :  first  at  the  Sorbonne  in  1886, 
next  at  a  reception  on  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  M.  Lavisse 
to  the  Academy  in  1893,  next  at  a  reception  tendered  President 
Casimir-Perier  the  following  year,  and  finally  at  a  reception  to 
President  Loubet  in  1899.  The  fourth  part  contains  addresses 
at  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Sorbonne  in  1889,  at  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  medal  to  the  society  in  1893,  3-nd  at  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  1896.  The  fifth  section  is 
given  up  to  reports  of  visits  by  delegates  to  other  cities,  and  the 
reception  tendered  to  Don  Emilio  Castelar  on  his  visit  to  Paris. 
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i  The  most  interesting  addresses  are  naturally  those  delivered 
at  the  annual  banquets.  Here  the  optimism,  the  scintillating 
eloquence,  and  the  delicate  flattery  of  the  most  brilliant 
speakers  among  the  savants  of  France  are  seen  at  the  best.  The 
audiences  were  inspiring,  and  the  presence  of  high  officials  of 
the  republic  added  an  appeal  to  the  speakers’  best  efforts.  M. 
Anatole  France  could  say  with  perfect  truth:  “  You  are  the 
twentieth  century.  You  are  the  lords  of  the  manor.  You  are 
the  thought  and  the  science  of  the  future.  Yours  it  will  be  to 
search  out  secrets  of  which  we  have  not  dreamed.  Who  can 
say  that  one  of  the  company  gathered  with  such  light  hearts 
about  this  board  shall  not  one  day  astonish  the  world  by  the 
grandeur  and  the  richness  of  his  genius  ?  ”  It  was  not  mere 
obsequiousness  that  led  Pasteur  so  gracefully  to  say  to  the 
President  of  the  Republic,  “  Your  presence  here  gives  new 
color  to  the  scene;  a  friendly  gathering  becomes  a  great  jete, 
and  the  simple  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a  savant  becomes, 
thanks  to  you,  a  red-letter  day  for  science  in  France.”  With 
what  delightful  sadness  (roughened  by  translation)  does 
Renan  address  these  leaders  of  to-morrow :  “  Happy  the  young, 
for  life  is  before  them,  and  life  is  such  a  very  good  thing! 
Life  is  mostly  behind  some  of  the  rest  of  us,’ a  fact  not  without 
its  joys;  but  surely  it  is  much  pleasanter  to  face  it!”  And 
how  ideal  is  Zola’s  definition  of  the  ideal !  “  Qu’est-ce  done 

autre  chose  que  I’inexplique,  ces  forces  du  vaste  monde  dans 
lesquelles  nous  baignons,  sans  les  connaitre?” 

.It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  such  collection  outside  of 
France,  for  the  reason  that  this  association,  as  to  its  purposes, 
its  membership,  and  its  governmental  recognition  is  unique. 
The  book  is  one  to  place  upon  one’s  shelf,  a  book  to  hand  a 
student  who  needs  a  mental  tonic,  a  book  to  take  “  three  times  a 
day,  after  meals,”  when  things  go  wrong  in  arranging  the 
lecture  course. 

David  Eugene  Smith 

State  Normal  School, 

Brockport,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES  ON  NEW  BOOKS 

These  notes  on  books  received  do  not  preclude  extended  critical  reviews  hereafter 
of  such  of  the  books  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  editor  are  of  special  importance  to  stu¬ 
dents  of  education.  Any  books  mentioned  in  this  list  will  be  sent  by  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  the  published  price. 


American  history  told  by  contempora¬ 
ries — Vol.  III.:  National  expansion, 
1783-1845.  Edited  by  Albert  Bush* 
nell  Hart,  Professor  of  history  in  Har¬ 
vard  University.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  668  p.  $2. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  this 
new  edition  to  Professor  Hart’s  unique 
series  of  source-books  in  American  his¬ 
tory.  It  covers  the  period  of  national 
expansion,  1783-1845,  and  the  docu¬ 
ments  chosen  are  taken  from  a  great  vari¬ 
ety  of  sources. 

Analytic  geometry,  the  elements  of— 
By  Albert  L.  Candy,  Ph.  D.,  adjunct 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
Published  by  the  author,  1900.  302  p. 

In  point  of  view,  in  spirit  and  aim,  in 
plan  and  scope,  this  text-book  for  begin¬ 
ners  in  analytical  geometry  differs  con¬ 
siderably  from  many  others.  The  title  is 
not  a  misnomer,  for  while  the  theory  of  the 
conic  sections  is  presented  with  the  cus¬ 
tomary  fullness,  the  reader  will  not  gain 
the  impression,  which  some  texts  are  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  inculcate,  that  these 
curves,  together  with  the  usual  "  list  of 
higher-plane  curves,”  constitute  the  do¬ 
main  of  analytical  geometry.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  pen  has  been  guided  by  a  desire  to 
give  the  student  power  rather  than  knowl¬ 
edge,  mastery  over  method  rather  than 
acquaintance  with  special  properties  of 
special  curves. 

Professor  Candy’s  “  firm  conviction  ” 
that  "  any  subject  should  be  presented  in 
such  a  way  as  to  keep  it  in  touch  with  all 
that  has  preceded,  and  at  the  same  time 
reach  forward  toward  that  which  is  im¬ 
mediately  to  follow,”  and  “  that  algebra, 
geometry,  analytics,  and  calculus  should 
not  be  studied  entirely  apart,”  may  per¬ 
haps  be  justified  on  the  ground  of  expe¬ 
diency  alone,  and  without  attempting  to 
derive  it  from  the  somewhat  doubtful 
proposition  that  “  all  branches  of  mathe¬ 
matics  are  fundamentally  and  inseparably 
related.”  However  this  may  be,  the  au¬ 
thor’s  conviction  has  given  color  and 
character  to  his  composition.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  one  encounters  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  notions  of  the  differential  'and 
integral  calculus  as  well  as  certain  por¬ 


tions  of  general  equation  theory  that  are 
usually  either  presupposed  or  reserved  for 
subsequent  study.  These  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  for  the  most  part  with  good 
judgment  and  skill,  in  connections  where 
their  propriety  and  significance  could  be 
shown  by  immediate  application  to  the 
subject  proper. 

The  book  is  written  in  a  clear,  fresh, 
animated  style.  The  accentuation  is 
good.  The  type  is  not  specially  pleasing 
to  the  eye,  though  the  paper  and  binding 
are  substantial.  An  index  would  en¬ 
hance  the  value  of  the  book,  and,  despite 
the  author’s  judgment  to  the  contrary,  we 
believe  a  table  of  answers  would  render 
it  more  acceptable. 

Arithmetic  primer,  The — By  Frank  H,  \ 
Hall.  Chicago:  Werner  School  Book  | 
Co.,  1901.  108  p.  40  cents.  I 

The  accomplished  author  of  this  little  | 
book  has  designed  it  to  precede  any  se-  i 
ries  of  more  formal  text-books  of  arith-  I 
metic.  It  is  objective  and  concrete,  and  | 
amazingly  simple.  | 

Bird  book,  The — By  Fannie  Hardy  I 
Eckstrom.  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  I901.  276  p.  60  cents. 

Canada  under  British  rule,  1760-1900 
— By  Sir  John  G.  Bourinot.  New  York; 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  346  p. 

$s.50. 

Inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are, 
as  a  rule,  shamefully  ignorant  of  the  his¬ 
tory  and  the  administrative  system  of 
their  neighbors  on  the  north.  This  book, 
by  the  highest  authority  on  Canadian  his¬ 
tory  and  institutions,  will  actually,  not 
figuratively,  meet  a  long-felt  want. 

Chapters  from  Aristotle's  ethics— By 
J.  H.  Muirhead,  M.  A.,  professor  of 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  Masoe 
College,  Birmingham.  London:  John 
Murray,  1900.  319  p.  7s.  6d. 

The  world-old  and  ever-fresh  ethicil 
philosophy  of  Aristotle  receives  here  1 
vigorous  interpretation  from  the  view, 
point  of  modern  philosophy  and  psychol¬ 
ogy- 

Child  life  primer.  The— By  Etta  Aus¬ 
tin  Blaisdell  and  Mary  Frances  Blais- 
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dell.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1901.  95  p.  25  cents. 

Christian  doctrine  of  justification 
and  reconciliation,  The— By  Albert 
Ritschl.  English  translation.  New 
York:  imported  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Sons,  1900.  670  p.  $4. 

Cyclops  of  Euripides,  The — Edited  by 
John  Patterson,  B.  A.,  instructor  of 
Greek  in  the  high  school,  Louisville, 
Ky.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1900.  96  p.  $1.25. 

Dictionary  of  architecture  and  build¬ 
ing — By  Russell  Sturgis,  A.  M.,  Ph. 
D.,and  many  architects,  painters,  en¬ 
gineers,  and  other  expert  writers, 
American  and  foreign.  Vol.  I.:  A-E. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
942  p.  3  vols.  $18. 

This  magnificent  work,  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  in  three  volumes,  may  fairly  be 
said  to  be  a  standard  book  of  reference. 
Libraries  of  every  sort  will  need  it  on 
their  shelves.  The  illustrations  are  as 
excellent  as  they  are  numerous. 

Easy  steps  in  Latin — By  Mary  Ha¬ 
mer,  Taunton  High  school.  New 
York:  American  Book  Co.,  1901.  182 

p.  75  cents. 

Elementary  Spanish  reader.  An — By 
L.  A.  Loiseaux,  B.  S.,  instructor  in 
the  Romance  languages  and  literatures 
in  Columbia  University.  Boston:  Sil¬ 
ver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1^1.  162  p.  $1. 

Elementary  grammar  of  the  Spanish 
language — By  L.  A.  Loiseaux,  B.  S., 
instructor  in  the  Romance  languages 
and  literatures  in  Columbia  University. 
Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  1901. 
19a  p.  $1. 

These  two  companion  volumes  make 
the  best  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
Spanish  language  that  has  come  to  our 
notice. 

Encyclopaedia  Biblica — Edited  by  T. 
K.  Cheque,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  and  by 
J.  Sutherland  Black,  M.  A.,  LL.  D, 
Vol.  II.:  E  to  K.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  2688  p.  $5. 

English  satires — With  an  introduction 
by  Oliphant  Smeaton.  New  York: 
reprinted  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
I9ix>.  298  p.  $1.50. 

Ethics,  descriptive  and  explanatory — 
By  S.  E.  Mezes,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of 
philosophy,  University  of  Texas.  New 
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York :  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
435  p.  $2.60. 

This  work  is  noteworthy  because  of  its 
method  and  its  point  of  view.  It  at¬ 
tempts  to  give  "  as  adequate,  critical, 
and  methodical  account  as  possible  of 
what  morality  and  immorality  are.  Its 
assumption  is,  that  the  best  way  of  dis¬ 
covering  what  morality  and  immorality 
are  is  to  examine  the  examples  of  these 
phenomena  that  are  open  to  observation.” 
Introspection  and  the  other  methods  of 
psychology,  together  with  the  methods 
of  biology  and  of  the  natural  sciences 
generally,  are  all  used.  The  book  seems 
to  us  to  lack  somewhat  in  maturity  of 
thought  and  of  scholarship,  tho  abound¬ 
ing  in  suggestions. 

Experimental  psychology:  a  manual 
of  laboratory  practice — By  Edward 
Bradford  Titchener.  Vol.  I.:  Quali¬ 
tative  experiments.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1901.  214  p.  $1.60. 
The  recasting  of  psychological  meth¬ 
od  that  is  going  on  is  well  portrayed  in 
Professor  Titchener’s  manual.  It  is  an 
orderly  g^ide  to  the  study  of  one  series 
of  psychological  and  semi-psychological 
facts  by  the  method  of  experiment.  It 
is  very  complete  and  excellently  adapted 
to  its  purpose. 

Foundations  of  botany — By  Joseph  T. 
Bergen,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  biology, 
English  high  school,  Boston,  Mass. 
Boston:  Ginn  &  Co.  258  p.  $1.50. 

Gymnasium  und  die  neue  Zeit,  das 
alte — Von  Dr.  Albert  Fischer.  Gr. 
Lichterfelde:  B.  Gebel,  1900.  431  p. 

8  M. 

This  is  a  very  searching  critkism  of 
the  German  gymnasium,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  whole  educational  system  of  the 
German  people.  An  historical  review 
is  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  ideal  which  the  gymnasium  has  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  by  an  examination  of  the 
constituents  of  contemporary  German 
culture.  A  plan  for  future  development 
is  made  precise  by  the  two  time-sched¬ 
ules  proposed.  The  book  is  of  much 
more  than  usual  importance. 

Herakles,  the  hero  of  Thebes — By 
May  E.  Burt  and  Zenaide  A.  Ragozin. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons, 
1900.  146  p.  60  cents. 

Howells’  story  book.  The — By  Mary 
E.  Burt  and  Mildred  Howells. 

These  are  first-class  reading  books  for 
children.  The  first  is  adapted  from  a 
schoolbook  used  in  Athens. 
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Historical  develMment  of  modern 
Europe,  1815-1897. — By  Charles  M. 
Andrews,  associate  professor  of  his¬ 
tory  in  Bryn  Mawr  College.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  igoo.  467 

p.  $2.75. 

A  students’  edition,  in  one  volume,  of 
this  well-known  book. 

Law  and  policy  of  annexation —  By 
Carman  F.  Randolph  of  the  New  York 
bar.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&Co.,  1901.  225  p.  $1.50. 

This  careful  treatise  is  the  work  of  a 
man  who  believes  in  the  withdrawal  of 
American  sovereignty  from  the  Philip¬ 
pine  islands,  and  whose  main  thesis  is 
that  the  constitution  is  supreme  thru- 
out  the  jurisdiction  of  the  American  Con¬ 
gress.  The  argument  is  legal  in  form  and 
closely  reasoned.  It  does  not  seem  to 
us,  however,  to  meet  in  an  adequate  way 
the  contrary  contention  of  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Gardiner  of  the  New  York  bar,  already 
published. 

Morte  Arthure — Edited  by  Mary  Mac- 
leod  Banks.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  1900.  206  p.  $1.60. 
This  is  the  fourteenth  century  allitera¬ 
tive  poem  from  the  Lincoln  MSS.  The 
editing  is  thoroly  and  carefully  done. 

Munson  phonography.  A  Shorter 
course  in — By  James  E.  Munson. 
New  York:  G..  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1901. 
236  p.  $2. 

Murillo :  a  collection  of  fifteen  pic¬ 
tures,  with  introduction  and  interpre¬ 
tation — By  Estelle  M.  Hurll.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1901.  96 
p.  $1. 

This  new  edition  to  the  Riverside  Art 
Series  is  thoroly  well  done.  The  re¬ 
productions  are  artistic  and  wisely  chosen. 
The  letter-press  is  informing  and  helpful. 

Non-Euclidean  geometry — By  Henry 
Parker  Manning,  Ph.  D.,  assistant 
professor  of  pure  mathematics  in 
Brown  University.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1901.  95  p.  $1. 

When  teachers  of  mathematics  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  gain  more  mathe¬ 
matical  scholarship  and  begin  to  move 
outside  of  their  traditional  methods  and 
subject-matter,  many  of  their  statements 
will  be  revised.  Professor  Manning  has 
opened  the  way  for  such  an  increased 
scholarship  in  his  clear  and  concise  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  non-Euclidean  geom¬ 
etry.  Fancy  the  shattering  effects  of 


this  statement:  “The  chief  lesson  of  the 
non-Euclidean  geometry  is  that  the 
axioms  of  geometry  are  only  deductions 
from  our  experience,  like  the  theories  of 
physical  science.  For  the  mathemati¬ 
cian,  they  are  hypotheses  whose  truth  or 
falsity  does  not  concern  him,  but  only 
the  philosopher  ”  (p.  94). 

The  book  is  divided  into  four  chapters, 
dealing  respectively  with  pan-geometry, 
the  hyperbolic  geometry,  the  elliptic 
geometry,  and  analytic  non-Euclidean 
geometry.  We  commend  it  cordially. 

Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  Sophocles — Ed¬ 
ited  by  Mortimer  Lawson  Earle,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  classical  philology  at 
Barnard  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity.  New  York;  American  Book 
Co.,  1901.  330  p.  $1.50. 

Professor  Earle,  whose  scholarly  work 
in  the  field  of  textual  criticism  is  well 
known,  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
result  of  his  painstaWng  labors  with  the 
edition  of  the  Oedipus  Rex.  Its  care  and 
completeness  amply  justify  it. 

Oresteia  of  Aeschylus — Translated 
and  explained  by  George  C.  W.  Harr, 
M.  A.,  professor  of  classical  literature 
in  King’s  College,  London.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1900. 
220  p.  $1.50. 

We  welcome  most  cordially  this  initial 
volume  of  a  new  series  devoted  to  the 
translation  and  explanation  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  drama.  That  such  interpretations 
will  reach  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
students  who  are  yet  unable  to  master 
the  original  text  of  the  great  Greek  dram¬ 
atists,  goes  without  saying.  The  idea 
is  a  happy  one,  and  this  first  volume  is 
an  admirable  exemplification  of  it. 

Our  teeth  :  how  to  take  care  of  them — 
By  Victor  C.  Bell,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S. 
New  York:  Young  America  Publishing 
Co.,  1901.  70  p. 

A  simple,  straightforward  account  of 
the  structure  and  hygiene  of  the  teeth. 
Intended  for  children. 

Outlines  of  educational  doctrine — By 
Johann  Friedrich  Herbart, translated  by 
Alexis  F.  Lange,  Ph.  D. ,  annotated  by 
Charles  De  Garmo,  Ph.  D.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1901. 
334  P-  $1-50. 

This  work  will  be  noticed  at  length  in 
an  early  issue  of  the  Educational  Re¬ 
view.  It  is  a  translation  of  Herbart’s 
latest  and  most  complete  w'ork  on  edu¬ 
cation. 
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EDITORIAL 

The  attendance  at  the  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
Super^Undence**^  ment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Chicago,  Feb¬ 
ruary  26-28,  and  the  interest  displayed  in  the  work  of  the 
several  sessions,  were  renewed  evidence  that  this  gathering  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  year.  The  number  of 
active  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
present  was  about  550,  a  number  far  in  excess  of  that  which 
takes  the  trouble  to  attend  the  important  business  sessions  at 
the  summer  meetings.  Mr.  Harvey  presided  with  dignity  and 
ability,  and  carried  the  program  promptly  forward.  The  pain¬ 
ful  news  of  serious  illness  in  his  family,  which  hurried  Presi¬ 
dent  Hadley  back  to  his  home  before  the  delivery  of  his  ad¬ 
dress,  'was  a  source  of  sorrow  and  regret.  President  Baker  of 
Colorado  kindly  consented  to  read  President  Hadley’s  manu¬ 
script,  so  that  the  evening  session  was  not  abandoned. 

The  most  interesting  discussion  of  the  meeting  was  that  upon 
Mr.  E.  O.  Vaile’s  motion  to  give  an  affirmative  answer  to  this 
question : 

.Should  the  Department  of  Superintendence  memoralize  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  appropriate  the  sum 
of  $1,000  for  each  of  the  next  five  years,  to  be  expended  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  simplifying  our  English  spelling,  under  the  direction  of  a  com¬ 
mission  to  be  named  by  this  body  ? 

Mr.  Vaile  urged  his  view  of  this  matter  in  a  speech  marked 
by  temperateness,  ability,  and  cogency.  He  undoubtedly  con¬ 
vinced  a  number  of  superintendents  who  had  intended  to  vote 
against  his  resolution  answering  in  the  affirmative  the  ques¬ 
tion  as  stated  above.  Mr.  McDonald  of  Kansas  presented 
the  opposing  view  in  a  very  witty  speech.  After  a  long  dis¬ 
cussion  the  resolution  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  106  to  77,  the 
majority  being  composed,  in  about  equal  parts,  of  those  who 
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are  opposed  to  any  change  in  English  spelling  and  of  those  who 
objected  to  the  National  Educational  Association  entering  upon 
a  simplified  spelling  propaganda. 

The  Department  chose  State  School  Commissioner  Glenn 
of  Georgia  as  president  and  voted  to  meet  again  in  Chicago  in 
1902. 


National  Society  While  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
Study*of  *^Educa-  session  at  Chicago,  the  organization 

tion  known  as  the  Herbart  Society  was  wholly  re¬ 

organized.  The  purpose  of  the  reorganization  was,  first,  to 
put  the  work  of  the  society  on  a  higher  plane  and  on  a  more 
systematic  basis,  and,  second,  to  drop  a  name  which  had  been 
interpreted  to  be  a  badge  of  educational  partisanship.  The 
new  society  is  made  up  of  men  who  are  avowedly  students  of 
education  in  a  scientific  spirit  and  by  a  scientific  method.  They 
are  sincerely  in  earnest  to  develop  educational  scholarship  and 
to  apply  it  to  the  solution  of  practical  problems. 

Active  membership  is  limited  to  one  hundred.  Associate 
membership  may  be  gained  simply  by  paying  an  annual  fee  of 
one  dollar:  associate  members  receive  the  publications  of  the 
society  and  may  be  present  at  all  meetings.  Two  regular  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  held  each  year,  one  in  connection  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  and  one  at  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  National  Educational  Association. 

The  present  list  of  active  membership  is  as  follows : 

Frank  G.  Blair,  State  Normal  School,  Charleston,  Ill. 

Richard  G.  Boone,  Superintendent,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

Francis  B.  Brandt,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Elmer  E.  Brown,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif, 

George  P.  Brown,  Editor,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Martin  G.  Brumbaugh,  Commissioner  of  Education,  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico. 

William  L.  Bryan,  University  of  Indiana,  Bloomington,  Ind. 

Edward  F.  Buchner,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

Frederick  Burk,  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Clarence  F.  Carroll,  Superintendent,  Worcester,  Mass. 

John  W.  Cook,  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 

Ellwood  I.  Cubberley,  Stanford  University,  California. 

Washington  S.  Dearmont,  State  Normal  School,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 

John  Dewey.  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Edwin  G.  Dexter,  University  of  Illinois,  Champaign,  Ill. 
Richard  E.  Dodge,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  B.  Dresslar,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Charles  B.  Dyke,  Kamehameha  School,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

W.  H.  Elson,  Superintendent,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Publishers’  Agent,  Boston,  Mass. 

David  Felmley,  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Ill. 

Charles  B.  Gilbert,  Superintendent,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Newell  D.  Gilbert,  Superintendent,  De  Kalb,  Ill, 

J.  P.  Gordy,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

James  M.  Greenwood,  Superintendent,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
William  N.  Hailman,  Superintendent,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Reuben  P.  Halleck,  Boys’  High  School,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Rufus  H.  Halsey,  State  Normal  School,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Walter  L.  Hervey,  Department  of  Education,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Edgar  L.  Hewett,  Normal  University,  Las  Vegas,  N.  M. 

M.  J.  Holmes,  State  Normal  University,  Normal,  Ill. 

Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  Chicago  Institute,  Chicago,  111. 

Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y, 

Lewis  H.  Jones,  Superintendent,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Charles  H.  Judd,  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Grant  Karr,  State  Normal  School,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Keith,  State  Normal  School,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 

Ossian  H.  Lang,  Editor,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

G.  W.  A.  Luckey,  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln,  Neb. 
George  H.  Locke,  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Livingston  C.  Lord,  State  Normal  School,  Charleston,  Ill. 

Guy  E.  Maxwell,  State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn. 
William  H.  Maxwell,  Superintendent,  New  York,  N,  Y. 
Charles  McKenny,  State  Normal  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Charles  A.  McMurry,  State'Normal  School,  De  Kalb,  Ill. 

Frank  M.  McMurry,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Israel  C.  McNeill,  State  Normal  School,  West  Superior,  Wis. 
Will  S.  Monroe,  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Ernest  C.  Moore,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Frank  Morton,  Lowell  High  School,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Theodore  B.  Noss,  State  Normal  School,  California,  Pa. 
Michael  V.  O’Shea,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison,  Wis. 
Simon  N.  Patten,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Francis  W.  Parker,  Chicago  Institute,  Chicago,  Ill. 

John  T.  Prince,  State  Agent,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Charles  R.  Richards,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Stuart  H.  Rowe,  Supervising  Principal,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
James  E.  Russell,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Myron  T.  Scudder,  State  Normal  School,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
Levi  Seeley,  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Edward  R.  Shaw,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
David  E.  Smith,  State  Normal  School,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

F.  Louis  Soldan,  Superintendent,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Edward  D.  Starbuck,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Calif. 
Z.  X.  Snyder,  State  Normal  School,  Greeley,  Colo. 

W.  S.  Sutton,  University  of  Texas,  Austin,  Tex. 

Spencer  Trotter,  Swarthmore  College,  Swarthmore,  Pa. 

C.  C.  Van  Liew,  State  Normal  School,  Chico,  Calif. 

James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Superintendent,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Samuel  Weir,  New  York  University,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  J.  Wilkinson,  Superintendent,  Mattoon,  111. 

Lightner  Witmer,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Association  of  second  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
American  Univer-  tion  of  American  Universities,  whose  organi- 
zation  and  purpose  were  fully  described  in  the 
Review  for  April,  1900,^  was  held  in  Chicago  February  26- 
28,  1901.  The  opening  session  was  held  at  Chicago  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  the  subsequent  sessions  at  the  Fine  Arts  Building  on 
Michigan  Avenue.  Each  of  the  fourteen  institutions  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Association  was  represented  by  one  or  more  dele¬ 
gates.  Each  session  was  well  attended  by  the  delegates,  and 
the  discussions  were  practical  and  earnest.  Newspaper  re¬ 
porters  and  the  general  public  were  excluded  from  the  sessions, 
which,  therefore,  took  on  the  very  helpful  form  of  a  conference 
or  a  committee  meeting.  At  the  close  of  each  session  the  secre¬ 
tary  gave  out  to  the  press  such  information  as  he  thought 
proper. 

The  three  topics  chiefly  discussed  were :  ( i )  inter-university 
migration  of  graduate  students;  (2)  fellowship;  and,  (3)  the 
examination  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

Upon  each  of  these  topics  a  short  report  was  presented  by  a 
delegate  designated  in  advance  for  the  purpose.  Each  discus^ 
sion  brought  out  the  details  of  the  practice  of  the  several  insti¬ 
tutions  in  regard  to  each  of  the  matters  considered,  and  while 
the  Association  refrained  from  passing  resolutions,  certain 
conclusions  were  arrived  at  by  what  was  substantially  unani¬ 
mous  consent. 

It  was  held  in  regard  to  the  first  topic  that  it  is  wise  to  pro¬ 
mote  by  all  possible  means  Ihe  inter-university  migration  of 
graduate  students,  to  the  end  that  they  may  come  under  the 
guidance  of  teachers  of  varying  points  of  view,  and  so  may  re¬ 
ceive  the  broadest  possible  introduction  to  their  chosen  field  of 
study.  The  only  limitation  suggested  upon  this  migration 
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was  that  circumstances  being  what  they  are,  it  might  be  un¬ 
profitable  to  the  students  for  it  to  continue  after  he  had  made 
some  progress  upon  his  dissertation. 

As  regards  the  question  of  fellowships,  it  was  held  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  spoke,  that  the  provision  for  university  fel¬ 
lows  in  this  country  is  already  too  large,  and  that  there  is  dan¬ 
ger  of  stimulating  unduly  a  number  of  men  to  go  forward  to 
investigation  and  research  who  have  not  the  highest  and  best 
qualifications  for  such  work.  The  opinion  was  expressed  that 
it  would  be  advisable  to  make  some  of  the  fellowships  dis¬ 
tinctly  research  fellowships,  to  be  awarded  only  to  students 
who  had  already  taken  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and 
who  had,  therefore,  received  their  academic  equipment  for  their 
life  work. 

In  discussing  the  best  type  of  examination  for  the  doctor’s 
degree,  it  was  held  very  emphatically  that  the  practice  which 
is  growing  up  in  our  universities,  especially  in  some  of  the  de¬ 
partments  dealing  with  natural  science  subjects,  of  permitting 
the  candidate  to  pass  his  examination  course  by  course,  as  is 
usual  in  undergradhate  instruction,  is  a  pernicious  one,  and  one 
which  stands  in  the  way  of  the  attainment  of  the  best  and 
broadest  scholarship.  It  was  held  that  the  examination  for  the 
doctor’s  degree  should,  in  all  cases,  be  upon  subjects  and  not 
upon  courses  of  instruction;  the  underlying  principle  being  that 
the  courses  of  instruction  which  a  graduate  student  attends  are 
but  a  small  part  of  the  work  which  he  is  supposed  to  do  in  order 
to  prepare  himself  for  his  examination-. 

It  was  developed  that  there  was  some  difference  of  practice 
between  the  universities  as  to  the  formal  examination  for  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  may 
be  said  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  most  of  those  who  expressed 
themselves,  that  great  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  oral  exami¬ 
nation  at  the  time  when  the  candidate  finally  presents  himself 
for  his  degree,  and  that  if  any  subordinate  examinations  are 
held  previous  to  this  time,  either  upon  courses  or  upon  subjects, 
they  should  be  given  very  little  weight  in  estimating  the 
capacity  of  the  candidate. 

It  was  voted  unanimously  to  approve  the  suggestion  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Council  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  that  there  be  set  aside  a 
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week  to  be  known  as  Convocation  Week,  in  order  that  the 
various  learned  societies  of  the  country  may  arrange  to  hold 
their  meetings  at  that  time. 

It  was  also  voted  to  print  in  pamphlet  form  an  abstract  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  first  and  second  annual  meetings  of  the 
Association,  and  to  assess  the  cost  thereof  upon  the  fourteen  in¬ 
stitutions  equally. 

The  place  and  date  of  the  meeting  of  1902  were  referred  to 
the  incoming  executive  committee  with  power. 

The  officers  chosen  for  the  year  were :  President,  Columbia 
University;  vice  president.  University  of  Michigan;  secretary. 
University  of  Chicago;  additional  members  of  the  executive 
committee.  Harvard  University,  University  of  California. 


The  membership  enrollment  at  the  1901  meet- 
Notes  and  News  ing  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  was 
extremely  gratifying.  The  total  was  739,  of  whom  550 
were  active  members  and  189  associates.  Of  the  active 
members  84  became  such  for  the  first  time  at  this  meet¬ 
ing.  Illinois  was  represented  by  218  members,  Ohio  by  75, 
New  York  by  62,  Indiana  by  58,  Michigan  by  56,  Wisconsin 
by  41,  Iowa  by  33,  Massachusetts  by  28,  Minnesota  by  27,  Mis¬ 
souri  by  25,  Colorado  by  15,  New  Jersey  by  12,  Kansas  by  ii^ 
and  Kentucky  by  10.  Unrepresented  were  Maine,  Florida, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory,  North  Dakota,. 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Oregon. 


Among  the  institutions  which  have  recently  become  active 
members  of  the  National  Educational  Association  are:  Ar¬ 
mour  Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Denison  Univer¬ 
sity,  Granville,  Ohio;  Free  Public  Library,  Cardiff,  Wales," 
Imperial  Library,  Tokio,  Japan;  Iowa  College,  Grinnell,  Iowa; 
University  of  Minnesota. 


If  the  standard  allowance  be  made  from  the  actuaries’  table 
for  loss  by  death  and  from  available  statistics  for  loss  thru 
failure  of  promotion  from  illness  and  other  causes,  it  is  found 
that  in  1900,  133,367  pupils  could  have  been  enrolled  in  New 
York  State  secondary  schools,  while  79,365,  or  59.5  per  cent, 
were  so  enrolled.  The  corresponding  per  cent,  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  was  79.5. 


